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~ Although suffering somewhat from physical ailments, 
he was planning to go abroad in August to deliver the 
oration at Winchester, England, on the thousandth 
anniversary of the death of King Alfred. Probably there 
is no student of history who could have summed up the 
work and influence of King Alfred with more sympathy and 
skill than Dr. Fiske. He was master of the art of selecting 
from a vast mass of material and compressing into the brief 
space of an oration a few illustrative facts, and an interpreta- 
tion of them so simple and so natural that the story would 
seem to tell itself, and the order of it to be the order of 
nature. . He studied philosophy in order to write history, and 
in the application of the doctrine of evolution to the science 
of history he was unsurpassed among the American writers 
and thinkers. 
a 


Ir is announced in Chicago that some one, whose name is 
withheld, has deposited in a Denver bank securities amount- 
ing to $1,000,000, to be used for the purpose of establishing 
people’s churches throughout the country. It is also 
announced that the People’s Church of America has been 
organized in Chicago, and the following officers elected : 
president, Dr:-H. W. Thomas; vice-president and treasurer, 
Prof. John F. L. Eberhart; secretary, Percival Hunter; di- 
rectors, John P. Altgeld, George W. Bowman, W. W. Orms- 
bee, and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. It is said that in September 
the work of establishing people’s churches will begin. No 
doubt, when the summer heats are over, we shall have more 
full information concerning this new plan for bringing in the. 
kingdom. . There is also reported an organization of the 
movement begun in Milwaukee, but whether that is included 
in the movement led by Dr. Thomas does not clearly 
appear. 

cd 


Tan Tent Evangelist is certainly doing something to bring 
unlike believers into closer fellowship. Dr. Hale recently 
made an address which the Avange/ist describes as a de- 
lightful, straightforward talk. Dr. Thomas, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, and W. C. Gannett are also briefly reported ; and the 
faces of Messrs. Thomas and Jones appear among the illus- © 
trations in this old Presbyterian organ. Dr. Hale is re- 
ported as saying “that we should learn as one of the first 
lessons of’ ‘thé century not to be afraid of God; that we 
must léarn’to say Nature without bowing our head : that we 
should begin ‘to spell Nature with a capital, and. should learn 
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to see God in the flowers, in the rain, and in ourselves; 
that we should learn to commune with him and really to 
feel that he is our Father,— in us and about us.” Of Mr. 
Gannett’s address it is said that he spoke on “‘The New 
Orthodoxy, the New Unitarianism, the New Universalism : 
should they be three or two or one?’ Those who know Dr. 
Gannett and his great longing for Christian unity cannot 
doubt which of the alternatives he believes should be ac- 
cepted. His conclusion was an eloquent plea for recon- 
ciliation and for a united effort of the Church in the face of 
the accumulating evils of society.” - 


, we 


THE Congregationalist warns Jews and Unitarians that, not 
supporting missionaries in China, they have no right to 
criticise the merits or demerits of missionaries and those 
who support them. But may we not join with the Baptist 
Watchman in saying that, to say nothing of religion, the ex- 
position of the ethics of “loot” in the current /orum, by 
Rey. Gilbert Reid, is not even up to the secular standard of 
the ethics of war? Mr. Reid says: “I venture to ex- 
pound the ethics of loot. Loot means spoils of war. If 
there has been no. war, looting may be set down as wrong. 
If wrong there has been, it has been in making war, whether 
by the Chinese imperial government or by the combined 
troops of Europe, America, and Asia, and not in the inci- 
dental results of the collection of spoils.” 


ae 


THERE need be no fear that the domestic problems of 
improvement and expansion will be long neglected. Foreign 
interests and distant events may for a time, because of their 
novelty, distract the attention of our people from the real 
source of wealth nearer home and the urgent need of social 
and moral improvement in our own country. There is a 
high sense as well as a low one in the question, “ Does it 
pay?” The unbounded energy of our people must find 
objects upon which to spend itself, but both the high ideals 
and the practical common sense of the majority of men and 
women combine to set limits to useless and extravagant 
expenditures of energy. We have enough to do within our 
own borders to give work and worthy rewards to the best 
specimens of the best races in the world. When it is 
learned, as it soon will be, that great profits and quick 
returns are to be had at home in every field of human en- 
deavor, from the highest tasks of the intellect to the lowest 
forms of manual labor, there will be a new interest in the 
unfolding of our national life and in developing its resources. 


ot 


In Western Kansas, as in many other newly settled 
districts, there have been at least four waves of incoming 
settlers, The first took up the lands under the homestead 
laws, with no intention of living on them longer than was 
necessary to secure a title, then of selling them or putting 
mortgages upon them for the benefit of Eastern people, who 
wanted to get 7 per cent. for their frugal savings. The 
second set of settlers were those who had taken the mort- 


gages, or, more often, broken-down business men, ministers, © 


teachers, and others who, with a few hundred dollars in their 


pockets, sought to begin life in a new country. When their © 


little hoard: was gone, they faded away. Then came men 
who intended to make a business of developing the country, 
to make homes for their families and a future for their 
children. But these in turn found themselves unable to live 
in a dry land where no water is, and gave way to the fourth 
class who brought scientific appliances, bored artesian wells, 
and made the desert to rejoice and to blossom like the rose. 
Like a stalwart policeman, Nature has constantly repeated 
the cry, “‘Move on”; and the multitude has moved often, 
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moral and mental activities which plough up unused tracts 


not fowls whither it was to go. This story is also a fable, 
and the lesson it teaches is writ large over society ra 
where in these modern, moving times. 


Summer Meetings and Schools. 


These are not for everybody, because everybody does not ~ 
need them; and to some they would work injury. But 
their rapid increase shows that they meet “a felt want” 
and have their place in the working order by which the 
world gets on to better things. Nothing of this kind comes © 
into existence by mere appointment of the board of mana- 
gers. Summer schools may be founded and meetings may 
be held, but no one can compel the attendance of students 
and visitors. 

To many, whose work lies in some other direction, the 
summer school and the summer meeting may offer a change 
which will lighten the burdens of the whole year. We are 
learning that rest is often found in joyous activity, that tired 
brains and weary nerves may rest and be re-created by ~ 


of the brain, and set the nerves vibrating to new emotions. — 
Happily, the summer meeting may often be so arranged as 
to invite those who attend them to a complete and agreeable 
change of climate and scenery. In new places, where the 
eye is charmed and the ear rests, the overworked man or 
woman may change the attitude from the strenuous output 
of energy to passive reception, and by the change gain 
stimulus and a happy restoration of the moral and mental — 
faculties. * 

Complaint was recently made in England that travellers 
on the Continent, often clergymen, were guilty of a scandal- 
ous neglect of public worship. Such conduct is always a 
mistake, because, aside from the direct benefit one gets ~ 
from meeting with others in the act of worship, there is 
nothing more desirable than the enlightenment which comes 
to one who meets the people of the countries in which he — 
travels on common ground, and tries to put himself into . 
their religious attitude and to meet with them in sympathetic 
relations. He who avoids the churches as he travels 
misses some of the most interesting. and valuable opportuni- 
ties which travel furnishes. Peculiar opportunities invite 
Unitarians to make use of our extended seaboard for the 
benefit of those of our own sort who, scattered over the vast 
extent of the United States, have few opportunities to meet 
with others of their own faith. Even for Western missionary 
work, summer meetings on the seacoast of New England may 
have unexpected value. 

Many of our ministers and lay people can easily give out 
of their abundance of thought and feeling with. benefit to 
themselves as well as to their less fortunate friends, “the — 
saints scattered abroad.” In summer the tendency is East- 
ward. Every Westerner this side of the Rocky Mountains 
longs some time to smell salt water and to see the Atlantic 
Ocean and the places where the national life began. For 
them such meetings as are now arranged in Nantucket and 
the Isles of Shoals may, being tested, prove wonderfully at- 
tractive. Such meetings may serve somewhat to check the 
vague tendency which is affecting the established churches 
in all cities and towns of which the people are travellers. 

The summer school ‘has evidently come to stay and to 
grow. It will work a revolution in the instruction of the 
older colleges. It is one of the many causes at work in 
breaking up the wasteful college year with its nine months 
of forced activity and three months of often worse than 
wasted idleness. But in another way the summer school 
will supply the needs of those who have missed the college: 
course, and desire to get something like it. There are signs — 
that for all seasons of the year there will soon be furnish 
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thee ‘the busy workers flee are determined to open windows 
| in their minds toward whatever may give desirable culture to 
| the mind. One who has abundant leisure to travel and 
to study nature and art laughs at the tourist who expects 
_ to gain any adequate knowledge in thirty days or three 
months spent abroad; and yet many an overworked person 
has, even in a week, spent in the art galleries of Europe, 
seen and felt that which has changed his whole outlook 
toward the intellectual life of the world. 


The Triumph of Goodness. 


In our day the pessimistic spirit is spread abroad; and it is 
felt to be juvenile, and to betray ignorance of the world and 
of the advanced theories of science and philosophy, to have 
too confident a belief in goodness either human or divine. 
Innocent faiths and hopes are met too often with sneers, de- 
rision, or cold incredulity ; and the blight on the belief in 
goodness as an ultimate principle covers it with a green 
mould of suspicion and is a killing frost to joy. 

For the very wellspring of happiness lies in our secret hope 
of perfectibility, our trust in righteousness at the centre of 
things, our faith that crooked places will be made straight, 
that the enigmas and contradictions of life will at last be ex- 
plained so as to justify the Creator, even to the feeble com- 
prehension of the creature. 

These beliefs nourish the fountains of tenderness and rev- 
erence that well in the soul. They lie at the root of our de- 
light in beauty and the loveliness of nature. ‘The charm of 
asummer day, the red glow of a rose, the purity of the lily, 
the illumined windows of heaven at sunset, the blush of 
morning, the celestial calm of moonlight, and the high re- 
mote splendor of stars, all come from something quivering, 
responsive within us that speaks of the goodness of God, 
that lies in intimate relation with an all-pervading spirit. 
For beauty created by a cold, unloving, unmoral God, who 
for inscrutable reasons of his own has made’ a hollow, 
painted universe with no relation to spiritual affinities or the 
imperishable things of the soul,— in fact, apropos of nothing 
but whim and caprice,— can awaken no responsive chord, can 
touch no hidden spring of delight. A simulacrum, a sur- 
face world, leaves us cold and barren and sad. 

The pessimism of to-day is therefore closely related to the 
old Calvinism of past times that saw the earth accursed, the 

blight in the fairest bud, the worm in the rosiest fruit, a 
taint upon all good and honest and innocent things,—a 
world that must be brought back from Satan by the sacri- 
fice of a god. Pessimism springs from intellectual doubt, 
but its end is the.same. It makes man a step-child and 
alien in nature. It abolishes God, the Father. It leaves 
the foundling to wander in darkness, the place of the gnash- 
ing of teeth, because he has lost the clew that leads to light. 
He has forgotten the solution of the riddle that divine wis- 
dom once whispered in his ear. In the midst of all the 

_ grand orchestras playing the divinest music he is deaf, in 
the glorious picture gallery of the universe he is blind. As 
in the old Norse myth, the frosty giants have stolen away the 
spring. Poor creature! he feels his wisdom to be greater 
than all the natural piety and reverence of innocent and blithe 
souls, that by divine instinct see God in the manifestations 
of joy and beauty, in the laughter of little children, in the 
happy faces of the young, in the eyes of mothers as they 

- look upon their babies, in all human smiles and glances 
that convey good will and kindness. 

Love itself, the divinest miracle, the heaven-descended 

_ angel that stands upon the earth, and under its quivering 

_ wings shelters the suffering and dejected race of men, is the 

_ triumph of goodness. What can the pessimist, the sneerer, 

_ the blighter of joy and faith, say to love? Is there anything 

to explain Ove except God, — his spirit radiant and serene 
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entering human souls, and purging them of the base ele- 
ments of their inheritance? 

We need a return wave of faith to take away our scepticism 
of the head, the spirit that denies divine beneficence, and 
bring in again the golden age of belief in goodness, simple, 
plain belief in the ever-flowing fountains of God’s mercy from 
which daily we may draw and be refreshed. For pessimism 
can do nothing for us except wither and harden. It never 
yet made any human being happy. The materialists and 
pessimists find a certain amount of unholy happiness in 
trampling and destroying other people’s flower-beds, but they 
grow no flowers of their own. Pessimism has robbed 
many of their birthright of joy. It is like the husband of 
Eos, the dawn, who was shut up and kept so long from the 
light and air that he was dried and withered when his wife 
hoped to find him young. 

The springs of life and growth lie deeper than shallow, 
half-educated denial. ‘They have their roots as far down as 
the old universe tree of the Norse fable. If we are but 
leaves upon that tree, still the divine sap circulates through 
all our little veins. We are not shut away from the sources 
of the ever-springing and immortal goodness. But we be- 
lieve ourselves to be more than perishable leaves upon the 
tree of life. ‘The soul whispers of a germ of perpetuity and 
growth, of latent powers that are to unfold under the in- 
fluence of this same divine goodness that has so blessed our 
earthly existence. 

If we prefer to dry into a sour belief of the principle of 
negative and colorless evil, to see no positive, fructifying, and 
enriching principle of God’s love and wisdom and goodness 
poured in great vital tides upon the world, who can save us 
from leanness of soul, from a taste of ashes in the mouth, 
and an odor of mortality in the nostrils? Perhaps not even 
God himself. 


John Fiske. 


It was significant that John Fiske was known to many 
thousands as “John Fiske” simply and purely, and that 
they preferred to name him so, without any affix or suffix 
whatsoever. When, much too tardily, Harvard University 
made him a Doctor of Laws, his friends rejoiced at the be- 
stowal of the rightful honor, but few of them ever called him 
“Dr. Fiske”; and those who did were pretty sure to find 
themselves objects of kindly remonstrance from other mem- 
bers of their guild. These things meant that there was 
something friendly and companionable in his genius. How- 
ever like a star his soul, it did not dwell apart. His delight, 
like that of the heavenly wisdom, was with the sons of men. 
The habit of his life was social, cordial, to an eminent de- 
gree. His face gave us assurance of the man he was; it 
beamed with an expression that was singularly young and 
sweet, His physical habit portended the untimely death we 
cannot mourn too much. Might it have been indefinitely 
postponed by more of caution and restraint? Perhaps; but. 
it required much fuel to keep up those intellectual fires, and 
at least his swift departure was a better fate than would 
have been any failure of his powers, any compulsory absten- 
tion from his congenial toil. 

It is interesting to consider that John Fiske made himself 
a good reputation in one line of work and augmented it in 
another. He won his early laurels in philosophy as the 
critic of Positivism, on the one hand, and of anthropomor- 
phic Theism, on the other, and especially as the protagonist 
of the Synthetic Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. He shared 
with. Messrs. E. L. Youmans, B. F. Underwood, and L. G, 
Janes the distinction of being foremost in the defence and 
advocacy of Spencer’s philosophy of evolution. For many 
readers and students he made Spencer’s system more at- 
tractive than it was in Spencer’s presentation. ‘This in part 
because of a’ singularly lucid style, less stiff and colorless 
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than Spencer’s, and a unique gift of genial and persuasive 
exposition. But these were not the only traits that made 
the disciple greater than his master through a wide range of 
popular apprehension. He wore Spencer’s philosophy with 
a difference from Spencer. To Spencer’s “ Unknowable” 
he gave a much more positive interpretation than Spencer 
gave it in his “‘ First Principles.” The main outcome of his 
“Cosmic Philosophy ’’— reading which, many found them- 
selves interested in philosophy who had never been before — 
was a doctrine of “Cosmic Theism” which, avoiding the 
defects of anthropomorphism, rendered God, if not as per- 
sonal, then as super-personal, the living fount of life and 
thought and love. 
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But what John Fiske did as a philosopher was destined to 


be outdone by his work as an historian. The judgment of 
his peers in either field would probably be that he had more 
natural aptitude for history than for philosophy. But, if we 
accept this judgment, we should not forget that he did not 
burn his philosophic ships when he entered on an historical 
career. He carried over much from the first to the second 
period of his activity. It was his philosophy of history that 
imsured the deepest interest in his historical writings for his 
most intelligent readers. He was no mere annalist, no mere 
painter of picturesque persons and events. He was always 
bent on finding out the meaning of historical developments 
and on hearkening to their lesson for our present life. Listen- 
ing to his earliest course of historical lectures, we said to him, 
“Why will you not do for us what Green has done for Eng- 
land in his ‘ Short History of the English People’?” His 
answer was, “Perhaps I will.” But his last labors did not 
leave the pile complete. Moreover, it was his hope to write 
a more continuous and interrelated history than that con- 
stituted by his admirable series of sectional presentations. 
How admirable they are! Less so for some than if they 
were much dryer and duller. How could he be so bright 
and charming and yet be accurate and profound? So in 
philosophy he would have had much more credit for pro- 
fundity if he had put his thoughts into less intelligible form. 

An interesting trait of John Fiske’s historical writing was 
its perfect candor. He had no concealments or equivoca- 
tions with a view to popular effect.- His political sympa- 
thies were Jeffersonian, Democratic, not Hamiltonian, Whig, 
Republican; and he expressed them freely. For a protec- 
tive tariff he had a particularly strong dislike, and he never 
missed his chance to turn upon it the fierce light of history. 
Yet to the great anti-slavery work of the Republican party 
he did ample justice. He could not do otherwise, he was 
so humane. He never could have lent himself to the grow- 
ing tendency to rewrite the history of the anti-slavery con- 
flict as if both sides were equally right. He ‘shared Spen- 
cer’s hatred of war, and understood the meaning: of evolution 
too well to accept every trend of popular passion as the great 
sweep of Destiny and the sure will of God. 

To some extent he reverted in his later years to the 
studies that engaged him most when he set out. Hence 
those little books, “The Idea of God” and * Man’s Origin 
and Destiny,” with another on the “Problem of Evil,” 
which for so many persons constitute his chief claim on their 
gratitude. It is probably true that these books were least 
satisfactory to the most exacting readers, and to those who 
were most thoroughly indoctrinated in the principles of the 
writer’s own philosophy. ‘These naturally complained that 
he superinduced a certain mysticism on his scientific founda- 
tions, that he was thinking too much with his heart. But 
those who had feared him, bringing his earlier gifts, now too 
hastily rejoiced in him, and said, “ He has become as one 
of us.” 

In our sorrow for a life so useful and beneficent cut off 
untimely, we must not forget how large was the amount of 
his accomplishment within the abbreviated term. He 
touched nothing which he did not illuminate. In the nobil- 
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ities of history and of personal character he took a pass . 
ate delight, and made us the partakers of his joy. In the 
art of public teaching he had no superior in our day. The 
greatest thinkers of the time found in him their best inter- 
preter. He loved our institutions so much that he desired — 
to better them, our country so much that any stain upon — 
her honor was a cloud upon his heart. What he has done 
must, it would seem, insure him more than one generation © 
of remembrance for all the brevity of the most noble fame. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


The following extract from the mail may be of interest to 
the readers of the Pegister : — 


The excellent minister of our important college town 
church in Madison, Wis., writes: ‘We are closing a good 
year’s work. Our attendance has been excellent, considering 
the quality of the preaching. We have had from sixty to 
seventy-five of the students of the university with us quite 
regularly. In a religious canvass of the university last year 
only forty-eight Unitarians were reported. At our special 
services very many more have been regular attendants,— 
probably two hundred. Of special interest to me is the 
kind of student we attract. The church has got a reputa- 
tion for stability and a certain sane conservatism which is of 
value, especially in such a community.” 

A field secretary writes: “We are ignoring one of the 
very strongest weapons of spiritual conquest in avoiding a 
stronger denominational organization. My hope and convic- 
tion are only the expression of a practical common sense. — 
Unitarians should either decide to accept weakness, disinte- 
gration, and final dissolution through unmodified individ- 
ualism, or they should seek as far as possible to combine 
with one another for the propagation of their faith and free- 
dom. If in civil affairs a people whose faith is in civil 
liberty can organize definitely and powerfully for the pur- 
pose of promoting and securing the sway of this faith, why 
can we not in religious matters organize strongly for the 
purpose of pursuing freedom of thought and guarding the 
individual soul against attack? The Unitarian churches will 
never reach their own individual best estate until there is a 
growing Unitarian church of which they are all members, in 
which they co-operate each for all and all for each.” i 

Another field secretary writes: ‘‘ Would it not be possible — 
for you to give a lecture once a quarter to all our divinity 
students on the relation of a minister to our denomina- 
tional work, to show that a minister has duties to the church 
in the matter of organization. The next generation will get 
away from us unless we mix more practical common sense 
with our notions of freedom.” Again he writes: “ Every- — 
body who comes to the Unitarian church is through with the 
old theology. What they want to know is, ‘What have you 
got that is true?’ If we have no answer for them, we see 
them no more. It is our chance right now. If we don’t 
get out of guns, we can win, Ammunition is plentiful, but 
we have not enough guns or men to man them.” 

The earnest minister of a considerable city parish de- 
scribes the gains in the church life in the past year. This 
society is one that has sometimes been described as “de- 
clining,” probably because it has not in its constituency so — 
mang rich and prominent citizens as it had fifty yéars ago. 
The minister sums up the recent changes as follows: 1. The _ 
growth of loyalty and the worshipful spirit, largely obtained 
by the adoption of a covenant and the recognition of a defi- 
nite church membership with a preparatory class and a pub- 
lic service of fellowship, in accordance with the recommen- — 
dations of the pamphlet report of the Associations Commit-_ 
tee on Covenants. 2. The adoption of rational and self-re-_ 
specting financial methods, whereby the burden of financia 
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F support is borne by a greater number of people and entire 


annual deficit among themselves, and the people have known 


nothing about the real financial condition of their society. 
3. The combination of the old sewing society with the branch 
Alliance, producing increased efficiency in all the work of 
the women of the church. 4. A new sense of a distinct mis- 
siom as a Unitarian church, with increasing closeness of co- 
operation with other Unitarian churches, and a practical 
acknowledgment of missionary obligations and of opportuni- 
ties of public serviceableness. 

I know that with these changes in the spirit and working 
habit of this church, it is a much more useful and helpful 
institution than it was in the old days when there were more 
people and richer people in the pews. I seem to know some 
other churches of our communion that are very much in 
need of similar changes. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics. 


Tue event of the past week of most interest to lovers of 
att was the reading of the will of the late Jacob S. Rogers 
of Paterson, N.J., whereby the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York is to receive a bequest valued between five and 
eight million dollars. This is the largest sum ever given by 
one man for esthetic purposes; and, if the will hold, New 
York will stand pre-eminent in art possibilities. At the 
reading there were present about a dozen relatives, among 
whom and others the sum of $250,000 was distributed. It 
is evident that Mr. Rogers feared a contest over his will, for 
in 1892 he took to an eminent lawyer its skeleton for exami- 
nation. After careful study this form was declared unbreak- 
able. As no penalty is attached to the making of an effort 
by any beneficiary to break it, however, one of the greatest 
will contests ever known in New Jersey courts will probably 
ensue. In the interest of art the public must hope that the 
document will stand. 

ed 


From Halifax comes news of the beginning of work upon 
what will be the most formidable fortification in the western 
hemisphere. The British government has long been busy 
strengthening the Halifax defences by land and sea. Ancient 
guns have been replaced by high-power armament; while 
the British squadron, which rendezvous at Halifax, has been 
increased, until it contains some of the finest warships in 
King Edward’s navy. The authorities are reticent as to 
details, but it is known that the new fort will be hewn out of 

_ the solid rock of the peninsula terminating in Cape Sambro. 
A granite cliff with a hollow in the centre has been selected 
for the site. Sixteen guns — “the most powerful in adoption 
in good military practice ”— will arm the fortress. With the 
recent fortifying and equipping of Esquimault on the Pacific 
and the strengthening of Halifax on the Atlantic, Great 
Britain will hold two powerful strategic points, bound to- 
gether by her “ military highway,”— the Canadian Pacific. 


a 


In addition to the military development of Halifax, Great 
Britain has decided to establish a naval station at Marquise, 
-aharbor on Placentia Bay, in the south of Newfoundland. 
At this point the young fishermen of Newfoundland are to 
be trained for naval service, Newfoundland being the first of 
the colonies to which the naval reserve has been extended. 
The fine harbor of Marquise is part of Placentia Sound. It 
is never ice-bound, is enclosed by steep hills on every side, 
and in the bay is room for a large fleet to ride safely at 
anchor while in time of danger the merchant marine might 


; there take refuge. The narrow channel could be well 
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defended by torpedoes and submarine boats. It seems prob- 
able that this hitherto little known spot is destined to 
be the great naval stronghold of Great Britain in this coun- 
try ; and the establishment of such a station clearly points to 
possible trouble between England and France, the intention 
of England being to inaugurate such war by the immediate 
capture of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 


ed 


THERE is a strong contrast between the deaths of John 
Fiske on July 4 and Prince von Hohenlohe, two days later. 
John Fiske, the most prominent American historian of the 
present, a great philosopher, a contributor to all branches 
of literature except fiction, was in the very prime of life, his 
important work not yet finished. Von Hohenlohe, oncea 
power to be reckoned with, had outlived his usefulness; and 
his death will be, in a way, a benefit, for his voluminous 
memoirs, covering more than fifty years and shedding light 
on many dark pages in European politics, wiH now be given 
to the world. During the past six years Prince von 
Hohenlohe, though bearing the high-sounding titles of Chan- 
cellor of the German Empire and Prime Minister of Prussia, 
has really been but a figure-head, as the emperor, using the 
prestige of the old statesman’s name, has been the directing 
power. In October last the prince, feeling the burden of 
his more than eighty years, resigned his offices and retired 
to his home. . 
4 & 


Like a chapter from the most extravagant sort of romance 
reads the account of the mission of Mariglia, mayor of Africo 
di Calabria, to the King of Italy, in behalf of Mussolino, the 
notorious brigand. Mussolino for more than two. years has 
defied the Italiaz government, terrorized the peasants, and 
committed scores of murders. He now demands a new trial 
for his first crime, which, he claims, was killing in self-defence, 
not murder. Mariglia asserts that his client is an extraordi- 
nary man whom education, which he craves, will develop into 
a genius. There being no death penalty in Italy, Mussolino 
is “willing to accept” imprisonment for life as the reward for 
his later excesses, if he is cleared of the first charge made 
against him. While in prison, he plans to study, in order to 
be prepared for a return to the world, which he expects to 
earn by his good behavior. The kindly Mariglia takes his 
client very seriously, and is fighting valiantly to secure good 
terms of surrender for the audacious young brigand. 


& 


THE spread of the terrible disease, charbon, is re- 
ported from Mississippi; and already thousands of mules 
and horses and two men have fallen victims. ‘The farmers 
in Bolivar County are using the Pasteur treatment; but it 
does not work for fifteen days, and by that time most of the 
animals have succumbed to the disease. More virus, the 
supply being insufficient, has been ordered from New York 
and Paris; but, until it can arrive, the unfortunate live-stock 
owners are at the mercy of the scourge. Hundreds of cot 
ton-planters have lost all their mules, and work is at a stand- 
still at their plantations and at others, where the owners have 
shipped all their live stock Eastward, in the hope of saving 
them from this highly contagious disease. Both horse-flies, 
of which there are an unusual number this season, and mos- 
quitoes aid in the spread of the plague, which attacks man 
and beast, is of a virulent type which yields to no treat- 
ment, and runs its course unchecked. It is feared that this 
state of things will delay the harvesting of the crep. 


Jt 
ALTHOUGH the British Admirality is by no means alarmed 


at the accounts of the alleged success of the French sub- 
marine boat, Gustave Zede, which is said to have trium- 
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phantly torpedoed the battleship Juareguiberry, a sense of 
uneasiness over the British navy certainly exists. The recent 
statement of the proposed naval programme to the two 
houses of Parliament gave satisfaction to no one. The truth 
is that Great Britain is absolutely unprepared for any serious 
war where her navy would be called upon. The British pub- 
lic has taken alarm,—being sceptical as to the assertion that 
military forts will never again be attacked by warships, as 
all naval wars will henceforth be fought at sea,—and is grow- 
ing so uneasy that it would take little to bring about a panic 
that would drive the government from office. Meantime the 
French are busy upon a promising plan for a new sea-going 
submarine boat, which Great Britain makes no effort to 
rival. 
a 


THE Fourth of July was observed generally in the new pos- 
sessions last week. At Manila the day was made historic by 
the formal establishment of a civil government for the Philip- 
pines archipelago, with Judge Taft, the chairman of the 
Philippines Commission, as governor. The address by the 
governor, which was a feature of the inaugural exercises, in- 
dicated a greatly improved condition in the Philippines. The 
civil régime will be introduced in all but five of the twenty- 
seven organized provinces of the archipelago. In the five 
provinces that have been excepted from operation of civil 
government the insurrection is conceded to exist, and they 
will remain under the administration of the military arm until 
the insurgents have surrendered. The interesting announce- 
ment is made that on September 1 of this year the Philippines 
Commission will be increased by the addition of three natives. 
With the appointment of the Filipino commissioners the or- 
ganization of the administrative department of the civil gov- 
ernment will be completed. 

ae 


Aw interesting problem has been touched upon in the 
constitutional convention which is now in session in Virginia. 
The State constitution of Virginia contains a clause declar- 
ing the Federal Constitution the supreme law of the land. 
There has been a strong movement in the convention to 
strike this provision from the constitution, and a resolution 
recommending such a step has been brought before the con- 
vention. A group of ultra-radical delegates have gone still 
further, and have demanded the elimination of that portion 
of the constitution of Virginia which binds the State never 
to leave the Union. 
vention are opposing the plans of the radicals on practical 
as well as sentimental grounds, and every effort will be made 
to retain the acceptance of the Federal Constitution by the 
State of Virginia. The situation has aroused a spirited 
discussion among the people of Virginia, and the outcome 
of the contest is awaited with especial interest by a number 
of other States in the South in which the anti-federal senti- 
ment has been developing in recent years. 


Brevities. 


Mr. Carnegie seems to have struck the right note in his 
dealings with the Scotch universities. He gives the money, 
and lets their friends do the rest. 


At the meeting of the International Council in London the 
_ trustees of the Hibbert Fund announced their intention to 
publish an international magazine to take the place of the 
New World. 


A sign that Boston is settling down into regular ways is 
seen in the fact that Mr. Robert Swan, head-master of the 
Winthrop School, has been teaching in Boston sixty-four 
years, while Mr. James A. Page has just finished fifty years 
of service as head-master of the Dwight School, 
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lyn, a story was told of an eminent clergyman who had a car- 


“truth.” 


The conservative members of the con- 


Many years ago, when the horse-car was a novelty in Brook: 


riage of his own. One day he came late to some business — 
meeting with the explanation that through some misunder- 
standing his coachman had failed to appear. “ Therefore,” 


he said, “I took one of those machines that move through 


our streets, and was surprised to find how comfortable it 
was.” 


Many people were troubled when it was announced thatthe 
world was not made for man, that he was only an incident in — 
the evolution of the universe. But reverence and trust awoke 
again with the idea of such grandeur in the universe that 
the grandeur which is human could be included in it. 
again the ancient explanation repeats itself in awe and won- 
der: ‘* What is man that thou art mindful of him, and the son 
of man that thou regardest him?” 


The time was when it was for the interest of towns and 
cities to tempt those who had money to risk it in street rail- 
ways of all kinds, from the primitive one-horse or mule car 
to the most elaborate electrical apparatus on wheels. But 
now we have passed the age of experiment and success, the 
relations are reversed; and the time is at hand when towns 
and cities, if they do not own their own means of transporta- 
tion, will make capital pay ample tribute for the privilege of 
serving the people. : 


A writer in the Congregationalist asks if we can spare the 
miracles of the New Testament, and says that * we ought to 
be prepared for a sifting of these records to the last point of 
He says also: “It is a great question whether the 
Church needs the ancient miracles. I, tor one, do not know 
what to do with them. Itisa greater question by far whether 
Christ is still working miracles. Modern records are more 
important than ancient ones, considered merely as history. 
What record of miracles is the Church making now ?” 


The unprecedented giving of American millionaires for the 
purposes of religion, art, and education, are only the prelim- 


inary articles of an agreement to be made hereafter between ~ 


all large-minded men and women that the bounty of the 
heavens and the earth is to be made available to the greatest 
extent possible by human industry, skill, and genius, and 
then, in some way carefully considered and mutually agreed 
upon, made to serve the uses of all the people. The general 
stock of happiness in any community increases in direct pro- 
portion to the increase of it among those who are least fortu- 
nate and least able to protect themselves in the vicissitudes 
which attend the progress of civilization. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Training Children. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I am passing along to other mothers, who would be en- 
couraged and benefited by it, a number of the Christian 
egister containing an editorial on “‘ Training Children.” I 
was just being tempted to lower my ideal for some of my 
older boys when I read that. It came at just the right mo- 
ment, and was a God-sent message to me, certainly. It is 
such a pull to keep our boys’ ideals up to our own, espe- 
cially when their companions have a lower standard of char- 
acter. To illustrate, one of my boys said recently, “I don’t 
know a boy who always speaks the truth.” We are unfortu- 


nate in our neighborhood, which has deteriorated in later 


years. Am I, a poor, weak step-mother, going to be able to 
withstand the force of numbers? At times it seems a hope- 


Jess struggle; but I won’t lower my ideal, I won’t pull down 
R...5.4e 


my flag. G 


So @ 


~ examine. 


For the Christian Register’ 


John Fiske. 


BY CHARLOTTE C. ELIOT. 


Unfinished! In the fulness of its power, 

The drowsy brain refuses to fulfil 

Its chosen work, The lagging pulse grows still. 
Is there another with an equal dower? 

A giant, over other men to tower, 

And so complete the Herculean task at will? 
Call him! None dares to answer! Who can fill 
Like him the measure of the chosen hour ” 


Nor yet the brain alone, the heart we mourn, 
That beat responsive to humanity. 

He thought, he felt, and loved his kin and kind, 
And kindly words his written page adorn. 

He who had faith in man’s high destiny, 

Be it his own such destiny to find. 


The Need of Accuracy. 


—_— 


BY B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


Accurate observation, accurate hearing, and accurate ex- 
pression ‘are all important. They are demanded in every 
field of thought and all through life. They are essential to 
correct knowledge, right conduct, and truthful speech. 

Truth consists in correspondence between our ideas and 
things as they exist; that is, as they exist in relation to us. 
If we fail to observe things as they are and events as they 
occur, if we fail to hear accurately what is said, if we fail to 
write or speak in accordance with the facts and the truth, 
we mislead ourselves and help to mislead others. Such 
slovenliness of thought and speech not only produces confu- 
sion, misunderstanding, and needless waste of time in cor- 
recting the results of carelessness, it not only causes false 
conceptions and practical mistakes, but it also tends to 
moral slovenliness. Carelessness in observing and thinking 
begets carelessness of thought and action in everything, 
even where moral principle is involved. 

Yet how few there are, comparatively speaking, who ob- 
serve or hear or speak with accuracy, How few there are 
who can view objects and events so as to remember and de- 
scribe them truthfully, omitting from the narrative no im- 
portant details, and adding none so as to impair the fidelity 
of the report. This is true of ordinary events. The pro- 
portion of persons is small who can describe what they see 
after they have observed it. Many do not take the pains to 
Others have not the faculty for detail, and conse- 

quently see only the general outline. But multitudes who 

are fond of details, because of indifference to the truth, lack 
of attention, and the habit of careful and concentrated obser- 
vation, can never be relied upon to give a faithful report of 
what they have seen or heard or experienced. 

In the investigation of unusual phenomena, where, espe- 

cially, knowledge of all the facts is necessary to warrant a 
_ conclusion, the ordinary observer is utterly incompetent to 

form an opinion. ‘The value of his testimony is impaired by 
his omission to see what the careful scrutinizer would not 
overlook, and his liability to add his own unfounded impres- 
sion or the results of mal-observation to the facts or condi- 
tions which he really observed. 

Only experts, who know the liability of mistakes in omit- 
ting or adding to reports of such phenomena, are entitled to 
any recognition as being capable of reaching correct conclu- 
Sions in complicated cases, where accuracy of vision, hear- 
ing, and touch, is absolutely essential to get at the truth. 

__ This is less true, of course, in regard to ordinary events ; 

but, even in the case of anything so common as a fire or a 
‘ flood or a storm or a runaway accident, the different state- 


3 ments which observers will make in describing the event or 
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incident are.sufficient to indicate the average lack of exacti- 
tude and completeness in observation. 

These reflections suggest the importance of emphasizing 
the teaching of accuracy in the education of youth. As it 
is all-important in elementary education, it should be sub- 
ordinated to nothing in the intellectual training and disci- 
pline of a child. The Child should be taught to see things 
as they exist, and to describe them with care and correct- 
ness. Repeated deviations from the truth should be treated _ 
as moral obliquities, Approximation toward accuracy 
should be insisted upon until the habit is formed of seeing 
and talking straight. 

Any failure to encourage this habit in our schools is a 
grave defect. No reform is more needed than this. It 
matters not how many disjointed, ill-arranged, partially dis- 
torted facts there are in the mind, unassimilated and exist- 
ing as so much useless lumber lying about and unavailable. 
If the mind is not trained to see facts and relations as they 
really are, to hear words as they are uttered, and to speak 
in accordance with the impressions which are received and 
the information which is gained, nothing but misinformation, 
mis 0! sealaget and confusion of thought can exist in the 
min Hence the importance of elementary instruction in 
accurate hearing, seeing, and speaking. 

Such instruction is second only in importance to cultivat- 
ing the moral disposition. The moral disposition does not 
save us from the effects of intellectual error, which is often 
disastrous to individuals and nations when they are the 
most confident that they are pursuing the right course. 

Quincy, ILL. 


The People’s Government. 


BY R. L. B. 


The last days of the session of the Massachusetts legis- 
lature may prove to be of national importance because of the 
prominence which they gave to the principles of the referen- 
dum. Taken in connection with previous developments dur- 
ing the same session regarding the same matter, they make 
a notable feature of recent political events. “In the first 
place, there was the insistence by Gov. Crane that he 
should veto the subway bill unless it contained a referendum 
clause. This very stand taken by him has given a character 
and validity to the referendum, in the minds of many people, 
which it never had before. Many men ‘have looked upon it 
as a fad of the socialists. Here they see a practical busi- 
ness governor of Massachusetts, whose business ability is 
admitted by most men to be equal to that of the best, say- 
ing that the referendum is a good thing, and he believes 
so thoroughly in it as a safeguard of the rights of the people 
that he will not sign the subway bill unless it is fully 
recognized. “Ifthe referendum commends itself to so prac- 
tical a man as Gov. Crane, then it is a reasonable method 
of expressing the opinion of the people. Further, it is a 


_necessary means of protecting the people against the power 


of a corporate wealth.” That is the way the case presents 
itself to many men. 

But the principle of the referendum had been passed 
upon, as a principle, by the legislature before the subway 
scheme reached its crisis; and the attitude of the House — 
for that was the body in which the vote was taken — was 
unexpectedly encouraging to the friends of the referen- 
dum. The petitions acted upon were for a referendum 
upon bills passed by the legislature. One plan provided 
for a referendum upon petition of 25,000 voters; another, 
of 50,000; and the third, of 75,000. The Committee on 
Constitutional Amendments, as was expected, reported against 
these petitions; but the first one had a favorable vote of 68 
to 86 against it. The second proposition had 69 votes in its 
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favor to 74 against it; while the third, requiring the strongest 
indorsement by the people, had a vote of 48 in its favor to 
31 against it on one stage, but it was subsequently rejected. 

Now the significance of these votes is not the fact that on 
every point the referendum was defeated, but that on every 
point it secured so large avote. It was much larger than 
had been expected by its friends. There is the significance 
of the action of the House,— that this change finds more 
support than ever, and without any special agitation in its 
behalf, but by the merits of the question as they appeared to 
the average legislator. 

It has been common to argue in the legislature that the 
referendum was not only inexpedient, but was unconstitu- 
tional, because the constitution makes this a representative 
government, not a government by a pure democracy, and 
that it is the duty of the representatives to perform their leg- 
islative duties, and not refer them back to the people. 
the position of the governor and of the large minority vote 
in the House proves that the idea of larger government by 
the people for the people is growing, and that technical ex- 
positions of the Constitution will not avail to stand in the 
way of positive measures for the good of the people as a 
whole or of the expression of the people as an entire body 
politic upon matters which concern the good of that body. 
The action of the governor and of the legislature, taken to- 
gether as disconnected but related incidents in the develop- 
ment of popular opinion, prove that the tendency is to return 
the government more completely into the hands of the 
people. This will mean a government more devoted to the 
interests of the people, and less disposed to play into the 
hands of the corporations. 

Another incident of the late Massachusetts session, show- 
ing the growing disposition to return to the people, is found 
in the act to permit the nomination of candidates for senator 
in Suffolk County by the voters directly in caucuses instead 
of having the nominations made by senatorial conventions. 
This abolished senatorial conventions in this county (most of 
which is within the limits of Boston), which is possible, by 
reason of the density of population; and it sets a precedent 
which may be followed in the other districts if it is found 
practicable here. It involves no greater practical difficulties 
than are now overcome every year in the nomination of can- 
didates for representatives in districts which consist of 
several towns. If this experiment is successful, then the 
government will have been brought one step nearer to the 
people; and direct nomination of senators will surely reduce 
the vast power of corporations to nominate senators of their 
own, and will make it much easier to bring to account men 
who defy the popular will. 

In another important respect the late session of the 
Massachusetts legislature may be of national importance ; for 
it showed the House generally in the attitude of opposition 
to the selfish corporation interests which would make the 
people the subjects of the money power. Measures to pro- 
mote the condition of the working people, to enlarge the 
powers of cities and towns to do municipal lighting, to regu- 
late the fares on railroads, to make it easier for employees 
injured in service to recover damages for the injury,— all of 
these measures were voted upon favorably in the House. 
The Senate rejected them; but the session showed that 
Massachusetts had not been stationary, but was advancing 
as fast as any nation on the earth. ~ 

It is true that the referendum was defeated in the House, 
it is true that the anti-corporation measures mentioned were 
defeated in the Senate; but the defeat is not the significant 
thing,— that has happened frequently before now. The sig- 
nificant thing is thatso many of the House voted for the 
referendum, and that a majority of the House were in favor 
of protecting the people against the aggrandizement of the 
few private owners of corporation stock. _The State is 

- growing in the direction of popular ownership and manage- 
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stars. 
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servatives approve. ‘The people are at a great disadvantage 

compared with the corporations, because they are many, 

while the corporations are few. But the people have the 

real power, and the prospect is that they will exercise it — 

more freely and more intelligently than ever. 
Boston, Mass. 
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From Buffalo. 


BY HARRIET G. COMSTOCK. 


I spoke in my last letter of the color scheme of this Expo- 
sition. 

Mr. Turner, the artist, had probably a definite idea in 
mind, which he has faithfully carried out; but it has raised 
discussion, and you hear quite as many say they dislike the 
display of reds, blues, and greens as you hear others ap- 
prove. Personally, I think the plan beautiful. If for a mo- 
ment it jars, almost at once a combination of terra-cotta and 
palest blue— under a sky which this week has been faultless 
— causes an exclamation of delight. 

No one would desire for a permanent city these build- 
ings of many tints. For a city which will soon pass 
away, it seems to me the color will remain in the memory as 
one of the delights of the Exposition. But what I had in 
mind when I began this letter was a thought which grew 
upon me last evening as I arrived in Buffalo from Niagara. 

Coming into the city from New York, you see only the dome 
of the electric tower, which is the feature of the Fair. Com- 
ing in from the opposite direction, all of the Exposition 
grounds are in view, lying on a sort of plain. Then I real- 
ized that this fair city is above all else a city of the night. 
If anything has been sacrificed from an artistic point, it has 
been sacrificed to the glare of the day. - Not one disapprov- 
ing word is heard, when transformed by electricity. The 
buildings stand outlined by myriads of stars against a deep 
azure sky. The crowds sit waiting for an hour for the il- 
lumination. Every eye is fixed upon the tower. As the 
hour arrives, a strange stillness falls upom the watchers. 
Then the spray of the fountain is seen to be glistening and 
golden; but the change was so gradual that no one can tell 
at what moment it occurred. Then the tower, from base to 
dome, is all aflame with a pure, white, unfaltering glow. 

Suddenly the turrets and roofs of all the other build- 
ings flash into responsive light, and you have your city of 
The mind rises above lesser quotations, and the 
grand words of Revelation —if any words can form them- 
selves — sound over and again in the heart: “And I beheld 
in a vision the city of the New Jerusalem,” where “ there 
shall be no more night.” For, with what is here called the 
“ Birth of Light,” darkness is gone; and until eleven o’clock 
the Exposition grounds are flooded with day-time brilliancy.~ 

Another thing which makes this Fair a success is its prox- 
imity to Niagara. Not all have been fortuuate enough to — 
have seen the Falls, but no one fails to see them if they get 
as far as Buffalo. And the Falls in themselves are a liberal 
education. The trains run hourly between this city and 
Niagara; and I was delighted to find that, even with all the 
possibilities for overcharging, the people of Niagara are not 
grasping. Not many years ago a cabman charged a dollar 
to take you from the station to the Falls, a distance of less 
than a mile : now you can sit in a very comfortable. caren 
right to the Park for five cents apiece. 

The new Gorge route along the river by trolley is superb j 
beyond description. Down on the American side, over a 
fine bridge to the Canadian side to the Dufferin Islands, all — 
for one dollar. Stops are made at all points of interest. — 
The cars are not crowded, and a courteous conductor answers) 
all questions intelligently and willingly. 

The types of people you meet here are the usual types. 
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The sight-seer bears his mark, according to his nature. 
Occasionally, one will attract your attention, and stand out 
from the mass distinct and original. 

Such a one I encountered to-day. Sitting upon a bench 
too tired to go further, and just tired enough to crave 
company, I saw a pale little woman in black. In response 
to her smile I sat down and listened, and so learned’ a 
lesson. 

She was seeing the Exposition for “two.” “John” was a 
ctipple and must remain at home, so my little friend was 
observing and sorting wonders for him as well as for herself. 

It is pretty hard work to “do” this unfinished Fair for 
yourself; but, when you contemplate doing double duty, the 
ordeal becomes monumental and out of all proportion to the 
size of the grounds. But that was exactly what the frail 
little woman was doing, and the light shining through the 
weariness of her face was beautiful. 

What cared she for the Machinery Building with its puzzles 
and noise? But “John” cared. Her soul hungered for the 
pictures, but she must wait for them until the courteous 
attendants in the Machinery Hall had answered all her queer 
questions and she had jotted down their replies in a little 
note-book. She had not cared much for the “‘Midway,” 
she explained, but she had gone through it the evening 
before because she knew the odd sights would amuse 
“ John.” 

I wondered how the sight of her pure face must have 
affected many who saw her there. She had brought nothing 
out but fun and goodness, so what mattered? She had 
gone many times through the Philippine village, for “John”’ 
was such a loyal and patriotic soul he would want to know 
all she could tell him about our new possessions. 

As she talked, referring again and again to her little book, 
T saw that “ John” was going to get none of the weariness 
and personal sacrifice. He was to see the Exposition under 
_a glow brighter than that shed from the tower. I should 
like to sermonize, but I will not. I only remembered my 
little friend in black all day. 

I saw such a pretty touch of nature in front of the Ha- 
waiian village to-day. One of the fine new ambulances 
_belonging to the Exposition Hospital stood at the entrance. 
Presently a litter was borne out. A blanket covered all the 
form of the occupant except one smooth brown arm, which 
hung limply. Many of the natives, men and women, fol- 
lowed the litter. They stood on a little raised platform and 
watched. I never saw such play of expression on any faces. 
They did not see the crowd, but they watched every move- 
ment of the surgeon and bearers. What did that mean to 
them? 

Unchecked tears rolled down their faces, and pity filled 
_their eyes. When the ambulance rolled away, the watchers 
turned to the crowd and took up their lives of amusing 
others while their hearts ached. The smile came while yet 
the tears were undried. They are an emotional but simple 
people ; and that display of courage wrung a cheer from the 
crowd, which the natives did not in the least understand. 

The Women’s Building is guarded from visitors by an 
angel in flashing buttons. By humbly asking to get in, you 
are permitted to do so; but, unless you are a club woman, 
you feel yourself an intruder. Just why this attitude is 
assumed, I have not troubled to’ find out. But all women 
who wish to avail themselves of the privileges of this cool, 
delightful place had best bring their credentials with them, 
if they are fortunate enough to belong to any club or organi- 
zation. There are no exhibits in this building but women. 
What women have wrought with brain and hand is placed 
side by side with their brothers’ work in the other buildings. 
This is as it should be, and the display does not suffer from 
comparison. 

More people are arriving every day, and the outlook now 
promises a crowd by the end of the week. 
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American Quality. 


BY PROF. N. Ss. SHALER, 


The most important, because the most fundamental, of 
problems concerning the quality of the American man, con- 
cerns his physical condition, as compared with that of his 
kindred beyond the seas. As to this point, the evidence is 
so clear that it needs little discussion. It is evident that the 
American Indians, a race evidently on the ground for many 
thousand years before the coming of the Europeans, had 
found the land hospitable. For savages they were remark- 
ably well developed; and, though unfitted for steady labor, 
their bodies were well made and enduring. Taking their 
place, the North Europeans, representing a wide range of 
local varieties, English, Irish, Highland Scotch, Germans, 
Scandinavians, Normans, French, and many other groups of 
Old World peoples, have, since their implantation a hundred 
years or more ago, shown that the area of the continent 
from the Rio Grande to the far north is as suited to our | 
kind as is any part of the earth. This is sufficiently proved 
by the statistics of American soldiers gathered during the 
Civil War. The American white man of families longest 
in this country is, on the average, larger than his European 
kinsman, the increase being mainly in the size of head and 
chest. It is further indicated by the endurance of these 
men in the trials of the soldier’s life and by the remarkable 
percentage of recoveries from wounds. This endurance. of 
wounds was regarded by the late Dr. Brown-Séquard as a 
feature common to all the mammals of this continent, being, 
as he claimed on the basis of an extensive experience, as 
characteristic of American rabbits as of American men. 
Moreover, the statistics of life insurance companies doing 
business in this country appear to indicate that the expec; 
tation of life is greater here than in the Old World. 

The hospitable character of the American environment to 
man is further shown by the results of that most extraordi- 
nary experiment in acclimatization which African slavery 
brought about, whereby most characteristically tropical 
peoples were planted on this continent. Never before nor 
since, so far as we can discern, have folk from equatorial 
countries been established beyond the tropics. For a 
thousand years or more, negroes were brought to Europe as 
slaves; but there appears to be no trace of their survival in 
that part of the world, while in North America, in freedom 
as well as in slavery, they have remained as vigorous as they 
were in their native realm. In the strenuous climaté of the 
Middle South, where the winter’s cold is often as severe as 
in northern continental Europe, the negro has flourished 
amazingly in the conditions of slavery, and holds his own 
even in the unhappy social state which his so-called freedom 
has inflicted upon him. ... 

Accepting the conclusion that the bodily condition of our 
race is, in this country at least, as good as in the continent 
whence they came, we will now turn to the questions as to 
their moral and intellectual development in the new land. 
First of these to be considered is that which relates to the 
attitude of the individual man toward his fellows of the com- 
monwealth. However we may state this question, it is likely 
to appear to be of a shadowy nature. Seen clearly, however, 
it will be recognized as of fundamental importance. It were 
best approached by a comparison of the usual state of mind 
of communities in Europe, as regards other groups of the 
same race and country, from which they are separated, as are 
people dwelling in neighboring villages. Having journeyed 
much afoot in England and continental Europe, I have often 
had occasion to remark the very general lack of confidence 
which the common men of any place have in those who, 
though dwelling near by, are personally unknown to them. 
Traces of this humor may be found in England and North- 
ern Germany, where it may commonly be noted in a good- 
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natured contempt for the unknown compatriot. Further 
southward this limitation of sympathy becomes more defi- 
nite. Ancient hatreds between the citizens of neighboring 
communes find expression in legends and songs that con- 
tinue the bitterness to this day. In Italy this partition of 
the people in spirit goes so far that the pedestrian who has 
become friendly with those who dwell in any liitle rural soci- 
ety will often be warned that he will be in danger as soon 
as he comes among the dreadful folk who dwell on the 
other side of the divide. 

To an observant American, who journeys in Europe in a 
way that brings him in contact with its people, this mo7- 
cellement of states into little bits, which are united not by 
any common, direct sympathy, but only by the bond of a 
common rule, is not only very evident, but in singular con- 
trast to what he has been accustomed to in his own country. 
Though, from its familiarity, it escapes the attention of most 
people, it is one of the most noteworthy social phenomena 
of the New World that the citizen of Maine accepts, as by a 
kind of instinct, his fellow-man of Texas or California as a 
real compatriot,— as a person who feels and acts as he does 


himself. It is evident that this is no recently acquired state 
of mind : its existence clearly antedates the formation of our 
government. It, indeed, made the Federal Union possible. 


For a half-century, slavery limited the extension of the mo- 
tive, though it did not altogether part the people of the 
North and South. This habit of confidence in the neighbor, 
however remote, which is at the foundation of the quality of 
our people, goes beyond the national limits. It has effec- 
tively made an end of the rancors which once existed toward 
the mother country. Watch as one may the talk of our 
people, we now hear nothing indicating more than a good- 
humored quirk concerning John Bull and his ways.... 

In the interchange of wit and humor, wherein men show 
their quality in an unpremeditated way, we have a chance to 
discern another evidence of the singular confidence of the 
American as to the likeness of the fellow-man to himself. 
Among other peoples this instinctive criticism of life is com- 
monly turned upon the personal differences between men, 
those of individuals, classes, or races. It usually exhibits an 
essentially narrow, hedonistic motive. In this country, on 
the other hand, the criticism most often assumes the similar- 
ity of men, and finds the amusements in larger features of 
identity and contrast of situations. Thus the humor of the 
Mississippi Valley, especially that of the frontiersman, has a 
sympathetic motive which is not found elsewhere. It is apt 
to relate to the insufficiencies of mankind rather than to the 
defects of particular men. Not rarely it takes the fine alle- 
gorical form, wherein much apparent profanity does not hide 
the really high moral tone. Thus it comes about that the 
American is by no means witty as compared with the French- 
man: from that point of view, he may fairly be termed dull; 
but in him there is characteristically an inextinguishable 
spirit of humor. Like his prototype, Mercutio, even the 
wound that ends him is a fair subject for a quirk. Like the 
other accidents of life, ‘‘’tis not so deep as a well, nor so wide 
as a church door; but ’tis enough, ’twill serve.” If this view 
be true, our much-discussed American humor is a very natu- 
ral product of our assumption as to the intimate kinship of 
men. 

Turning from the Sinsplok emotions which lie at the founda- 
tions of human nature, let us consider what evidence is to 
be had that shows us something concerning the permanent 
ideals that have been developed among our people. So far 
as ideals relate to the home, they appear to be, with slight ‘ex- 
ceptions, essentially those that were transmitted to us from 
the mother country, the difference being that the head of the 
house is far less its master than in the Old World. Here, 
again, we have the primary concept of democracy, that of the 
essential likeness of human beings, working to break down 
the ancient idea as to the rightful power of the father over 
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the family, with the result that the normal American house- 


hold is a type of the democracy of which it forms a part. It 
is not likely that this change of view has, in any measure, 
weakened the hold of parents on their children; but to it is 
probably due, in some degree, the rapid increase of the di- 
vorce rate, which, as is well known, is higher in this than 
in any other country. ... 

Although it may be well argued that the American is not 
the freest man in the world, there can be no doubt that his 
soul so hungers for liberty of action that law, which with his 
forefathers of the Old World was something in itself to wor- 
ship, is to him little more than a device for securing freedom. 
He knows the value of these rules of conduct, but he uses them 
to attain his ends with little or no sense of sanctity pertaining 
to them. Thus it comes about that, while he is dutifully law- 
abiding, so long as the machine works to his satisfaction as 
an effective engine of government, he will put it aside to ac- 
complish what seems to him just. It is probably here that 
we find, at least in part, the explanation of those always 
lamentable, often hideous, exhibitions of mob fury which 
American lynchings afford. These outrages appear to be 
essentially limited to this country. They are not morally 
akin to such excesses as are to be noted in French revolts. 
They are always related to some brutal offence, commonly an 
offence against women. The avengers are usually decent men 
of American, law-abiding type. They could be relied on for 
any citizenly duty, and in their common life are far from 
cruel: they may be, indeed, of the gentler type. The psy- 
chology of these performances i is puzzling, and on its inter- 
pretation depends an important element in our estimate of 
American quality. I shall therefore set forth my own con- 
jectures as to its nature, based on some chance observations 
which appear to me of value. 

Recurring to the fundamental instructive postulate, so well 
developed in the American, that the other man, known or 
unknown, is essentially like himself, a pretty decent fellow, 
with a real horror of certain abominations, let us suppose 
that people of this humor catch a brute who has outraged 
and murdered a woman. 
act cries for vengeance, for the wholesome smiting which has 
uplifted mankind by extirpating its beastly parts. But to the 
American the wrong is not only against humanity, but 
against his conception that the other man is like himself. 


- There is a fearful surprise in the revelation which appears to 


destroy all sense of the humanity of the criminal. So that 
what is done upon him is not done as upon a fellow-being, 
but on a fiend. Such, so far as I have been able to discern, 
is the state of mind of certain good citizens, as shown by 
the accounts they gave me in their share of such lynchings. 
In other countries, men of like quality, having the sense of 
the law as something extrinsic, to be reverenced as a majesty, 
and having no such obstinate general hypothesis that other folk 
are themselves in other hides, would be shocked by the villain’s 
deed, but would not be moved swiftly to avenge it. The 
American, at least in his most characteristic quality, because 
the crime makes a singularly intense impression on him, and 
because he carries his court of last resort within himself, and 
perhaps in part, because for all his schooling, there is a good 
deal of the primitive man left in him, acts in the outward 
manner of the savage. ... 

The most indicative feature in American quality is that 
which is expressed in the religious freedom which has been 
attained in this country. In a rude, imperfect form this 
ideal existed in the Elizabethan time. Evidently, it was not 
brought from the Old World; for the colonies began with the 
ancient intolerance. This motive was variously expressed, 
sometimes in a brutal manner, again with a milder accent ; 
but it was essentially universal. At the time the Federal 
Union was formed, religious freedom, or, at least, the under- 
standing that the law had no right to dictate religious beliefs, 
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was well established. Since then the development of this 4 
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quality has been continued until it has so far penetrated the 
inds of men that the barriers of faith have little effect in 
iting social relations. Even the ancient dislikes of Roman 
Catholics and Jews has nearly passed away. What is left of 
it relates rather to race hatreds than to religious prejudices. 
It may fairly be claimed that the effacement of sectarian 


‘Tancors is the greatest and most unique accomplishment of 


our people. It is evident that this gain has also been due to 
the fundamental belief of our people as to the likeness of 
men to one another. 

The ideal of public education, like the many other ele- 
ments of American quality, came to us from the mother 
country. Except, however, in the fancies of idealists the 
projects of instruction which were developed in the Old 
World were not intended to apply to all sorts and conditions 
of men, but to a chosen few. Although in the several col- 
onies the motive which led to the development of educa- 
tional systems differed much in intensity, it appears in some 
degree to have existed in all, and to have been active in the 
minds of the hardest pressed of their frontiersmen. Thus, 
with the first settlers of Kentucky, who were facing the trials 
and perils of an unknown wilderness, we find among the 
brief proceedings of their first parliament, held in 1775 under 
a tree, a provision for the establishment of a school. Another 
of these memorable enactments provided for the suppression 
of profane swearing ; yet another for the improvement of the 
breed of horses,—all of which goes to show how the ideal 
and the practical went together in the minds of our pioneers, 
whether they were of Massachusetts Bay or of the Virginia 
plantations. ... 

It has been the purpose of this writing to consider only 
those elements of American quality of which we have evi- 
dence in recorded or evident facts. Only by such limitation 
Can. we avoid those highly romantic speculations as to the 
character of our folk which so fill the pages of would-be 
observers from abroad. In summing up the story, it seems 
not unreasonable to consider what is to be the future of 
the evidently novel type of Englishman. We might, indeed, 
term him this spiritually new variety of man. It is clear 
that his most eminent quality consists in his detachment 
from the control of the past, his self-sufficiency in the better 
sense of the term. He has learned to feel, beyond others of 
his kind, the value of his individuality. It is, perhaps, as a 
reflection of this sense that he places a like high rating on 
his neighbor. He feels the bond of human brotherhood in 
a curiously intense degree. As all the co-operative work of 
man depends upon this sense of human kinship, his large 
measure of it should carry the American far,— in just what 
direction it is not easy to foretell. 

Tt requires no analysis to see that the fundamental judg- 
ment of democracy, that of the essential likeness of men, 


_ though a truth of vast import, is but a half-truth. True for 
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the primary qualities which should determine the rights of 
all, it is profoundly untrue as regards those secondary feat- 
ures of the intelligence which give to human minds a range 
and variety of capacity really greater than the differences in 
the frames of men. An apparent consequence of this exces- 
‘Sive idea of common likeness in his kind is the comparative 
absence of critical ability in the American people. In a 


large sense of the term, criticism rests upon a conception of 


the very great difference of one individual from another. As 
applied to life, it leads to an understanding of its vast com- 
plication, of its far-reaching interdependencies, of its splen- 
Ors and its shames. In the field of morals, it teaches that 
there are herds and leaders; that men have won the heights 
because they knew their prophets, or have gone to the deep 
because they knew them not. 
It is evident that the path on which this America-shaping 
and America-shaped man has journeyed separates him from 
the Critical state of mind. Yet he has so prospered in his 
_journey on it, has gained such a measure of will and discern- 
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ment, that the critic would not really know his cautious 
trade if he ventured to forecast his limits. The most reason- 
able judgment concerning this essentially new form of strong 
man is that on this deep and broad foundation of his sym- 
pathies and understandings he will, in time, build all that 
his friendly critics could wish him of enlargement.— /n/er- 
national Review. 


For the Christian Register. 


At Sixty-four. 


BY REV. HENRY G. SPAULDING. 


In ee day how far away 
Seemed then of years one score ! 
But now, in sooth, my long-lost youth 

Returns at sixty-four. 


Near and more near its scenes appear, 
The acts performed of yore ; 

While new-born things, on spreading wings, 
Take flight at sixty-four. 


From books of old which truth unfold, 
The Word of sacred lore, 

We still receive that morn and eve, 
The after and before. 


Make up the day. Life’s seven-act play 
Follows the ancient score. 

Our eve and morn, despite man’s scorn, 
Are one at sixty-four. 


Is, then, for man, ¢#zs the whole span? 
Has Life no gains in store ? 

No harvest fields of fruitful yields 
Beyond threescore and four? 


O foolish heart! Act well thy part : 
Life’s cup still runneth o’er. 

The Past is done; but work begun 
Goes on at sixty-four. 


The spirit mounts, and sacred founts, 
Refreshing as of yore, 

Each step reveals; the veteran feels 
He’s young at sixty-four. 


Life’s evening glow, no passing show 
That comes and is no more, 

Is Youth’s fair dream and Hope’s bright gleam 
Fixed fast at sixty-four. 


And Faith espies, through golden skies, 
That brighten more and more, 

The pearly gates where Love awaits 
Beside the heavenly door. 


The Christian Name. 


Some excellent people shun the word “Christianity.” It 
suggests to them limitation, narrowness, bondage, obsolete 
doctrines, effete organization, clerical despotism, or merely 
one sect among the sects of the crowded religious world. 
Yes, the word may well bear these poor meanings. Alas! it 
often does. But it bears and deserves a far nobler meaning. 
If we interpret it in the light of what is best in experience, 
in the New Testament, and in history, it is a term of spiritual 
enlargement and emancipation, a symbol of progress, a 
power working toward human completeness and perfection. 
If a man will truly follow Jesus, he will obey the inner voice; 
he will trust the soul, he will welcome every new ray of light ; 
he will let the creative power, or the impulse of evolution, 
have its way with him; he will live by the highest law and 
for the noblest ends; he will be a free man in spirit, escap- 


- ing from the bondage of his own lower nature, as well as 


from all usurping outward authorities; and he will accept 
his proper place and duty among his fellows. Can there 
be any doubt that a man who thus moves freely along the 
ways of light and love belongs in the company of Jesus? 
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Yet the name is not what we contend for: use it or refuse 
it, as you honestly may or must. When the name becomes 
a fetter, it will be a Christian duty to break it or to disown 
the false meaning.— Charles G. Ames. . 


A Prayer. 


O Strength, strip me of self, and set me free! 
Touch thou my bonds, and bid them fall away ; 

Hold thou the lips which would complain to thee, 
And teach instead my spirit how to pray. 


O Love, give me a heart so like thine own 
That it may beat in unison with thine; 
Make it a temple for thyself alone, 
Too long it has been filled with thoughts of mine. 


O Wisdom, teach me, I am all unlearned ; 
I do not know thee, when I meet thy face 

In discipline,— my dim eyes being turned 
Upon myself, see not thy glance of grace. 


O Sight, see for me. Be it night or day, 
Life is a maze through which I cannot see; 

My feet grow more uncertain of the way,— 
O never-failing Sight, see thou for me! 


O God,— Wisdom thou art, Strength, Love, and Sight ; 
Grant me a little portion of each grace; 
I yield to thee, do thou what seemeth right; 
When thou art done, let me behold thy face! 
—Anna F. Granniss. 


The Sympathy of Religions.* 


BY REV. S. M. CROTHERS, D.D. 


One of the old Roman deities to whom many altars and 
temples were erected was the god Terminus, the god of 
boundaries ; and it was characteristic of the old thought of 
the way in which the boundaries between nations and be- 
tween individuals were established, that the god Terminus 
was pictured as a deity without arms and without feet. 
There he stood, immovable, representing something that 
could never change. That is the ancient idea of the dis- 
tinction between races and persons and religions. That is 
the idea which we have in the old Hebrew Psalms of the 
way in which God gave the sea its decree,.and said, ‘‘ Thus 
far shalt thou go, and no further.” The ancient idea was of 
a world of fixed divisions,— a finished world for good or for 
evil. 

The world that opens up to the modern man is altogether 
different from this,— not the world of fixed divisions, not 
the world where the god Terminus stands immovable, but 
the world of power. Every atom becomes to the modern 
mind a centre of force. Every creature is pushing out in 
every direction, full of aspiration, full of desires, with im- 
pulses of its own. Everywhere these forces are at work, 
great material forces building the world and destroying the 
world,— moral forces, spiritual forces, intellectual forces. 
In the true sense to-day we must say as our fathers said, 
Force rules the world, has ruled it, shall rule it. The fun- 
damental question is not how beautiful a thing is, how 
rational an arrangement it is, but how forceful it is, The 
question which comes to us as we look upon the future of 
civilization is as to the amount of force which makes for 
righteousness, which may make for a better civilization. 

Has our religion decayed? Was our civilization dropped 
back? Are good men nerveless, or is there a great influx of 
courage and of faith and aspiration in the world? ‘That is 
a question which comes to us, and makes all questions of 
tradition indifferent to us;, and it is from that standpoint that 
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I wish to speak to you. It is not an academic question, 
but one of personal interest to every one of us. We see 
everywhere the new power which man has discovered,— the 
mighty force of combination, industrial, social, political,— the 
great new imperialism. ‘The little things are pushed to the 
wall, the great strong things are again asserting themselves. 
The day of petty thought is past, and now we stand as those 
who love not merely our own nations or our own churches, 
but as those who are interested in the welfare of the world. 
When we are confronted by the mighty combinations of 
selfishness and greed, when we see what designing men can 
do by using the great forces of the world for their own self- 
ish ends, we ask if there are spiritual forces equally great,— 
hay, greater. Away with our pettiness and our littleness! 
The great word of religion to-day is the word not of Protes- 
tantism, it is the word of catholicity, a world-wide thing, a 
mighty, triumphant thing; and we as liberals need to give up 
once for all the idea that we are standing for “ the dissidence 
of dissent,” and to take our place manfully as leaders in that 
Catholicism, vaster in its sweep and more practical than 
that which Hildebrand ever dreamt of. The great word of 
the ancient creed given to us liberals, and given to us be- 
cause we are liberals, is, “We believe in the holy Catholic 
Church,”’ We believe in the Church Universal, and we work 
for the Church Universal. 

Now what does that mean? I was given the title to my 
address this morning of “The Sympathy of Religions”; 
but the phrase may be misleading. ‘The Sympathy of Re- 
ligions!’”? As if there were one religion over here and 
another religion over there, and that they ought to tolerate 
one another and sympathize with one another. That is not 
it. The biologist does not talk of different lives as if they 
had different laws. What he is interested in is the develop- 
ment of life,— one life from the beginning, manifesting itself 
through a thousand forms, and yet under the control of one 
law. And what we stand for on this platform, men of differ- 
ent creeds, with different antecedents, is not a mere eclecti- 


cism. ‘That is the weakest thing that was ever thought of. 


Carlyle quotes Novalis, “ Every eclectic is at heart a sceptic.” 
A man who does not believe in anything finds it easy to tol- 
erate everything. It is like that which sometimes passes for 
cosmopolitanism, A man travels round the world, a good- 
natured spectator, without any sense of responsibility. That 
is not cosmopolitanism. Such a man is “a citizen of the 
world,” he is not a citizen of anything. He is not at home 
anywhere. A true cosmopolitan is a patriot, with his love of 
country, with his love for home and kindred, enlarged and 
purified. It is because I love my own country that I love 
England and Italy and Germany. It is because my heart 
thrills with the story of liberty in my own country that I 
know that this is the same emotion which men all round the 
world have felt. And so it is with religion. 

In one of the Platonic dialogues Socrates asks a man a 
searching question: “What is virtue?” And the man 
begins a rambling talk on the subject, and Socrates says: 
“JT asked you what virtue is, and you tell me, ‘Oh, there are 
a great many different kinds of virtue.’” And so, when I 
ask a man, “ What is religion?” and he begins to tell me that 
there are a great many different kinds of religion, I come to 
the conclusion that he does not know what any religion is. 
Religion is something that a man is loyal to, ready to die 
for and live for, the highest force, the holiest thing he 
knows, his aspirations after the Infinite and the perfect, 
Shall we treat religion as a conventional thing, a temporary — 
thing, something which is peculiar to one country, or shall 
we treat it as a great elemental divine power, the power of 
God in human life? When we find a person in my country 
who is a pretty good person, we say that he has a New Eng- 
land conscience. We often imagine that we invented con- 
science, but we find that your conscience is very much the 
same kind of conscience that ours is. Now we come back 
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to the fundamental idea of religion, and I think the man who 
has a religious impulse in himself has the key for the inter- 
pretation of the whole history of humanity in all generations. 

There is nothing foreign, nothing strange. It is simply 
human nature, weak and imperfect, striving upward, under 
the circumstances of its own age, with the traditions that 
happen to be around it, toward the ideal perfection, which is 
the good of all our endeavor. 2 

Do you ask me whether I understand Buddhism? I do 
not understand the thing, I do not understand the circum- 
stances of the people; but I begin by taking for granted that 
a Buddhist is a human being. Do you say, How strange 
it is that a person should long for Nirvana,—for the cessa- 
tion of conscious thought! Does that seem to be strange 
to you? It does not seem to be strange to me, because I 
have been tired a good many times; and that is the way we 
all of us feel when we are tired, when we think of the great 
injustices in the world, when we see the millions around us 
starving, and see the hopelessness of the struggle through 
life. If a great weariness were upon us, and we were 
parched with thirst, and one should come to us, proclaiming 
in the name of the Eternal rest and peace, “ Blessed Mas- 
ter,’ every one of us would say, ‘‘our Saviour, our Light.” 
Only now and then do we of the Western world feel that; 
but the only key to it, the only interpretation of it, lies in 
the religion within us. 

_ Each one of us has some time been young; and we know 
the impulses which stir in the youthful heart,— strong, hope- 
ful. The world is all before us; and the great words then 
which we emphasize are the words of “freedom, indepen- 
dence.” It is then joy enough to live our own life, to be free 
to cut loose from the past. Then the great words from all 
the ages of the great strong souls, men of eternal youth and 
strength, come to us. We know then what Luther meant, 
what Latimer felt, what the great pioneers meant. We know 
what Paul meant in his joy in a new life. We rejoice in all 
these words. Many come from a thousand sources and from 
many lands, but they touch us. Then we grow older. We 

“are disappointed. Weare sick. We see the dreams of youth 
perhaps fade away. A great homesickness comes; and we 
stand afraid of the future, knowing not what it may bring to 
us. Then the great words of conservatism come to us. We 
know then why men build temples to which they may re- 
tire, why they set aside in this busy world some sacred 
place. We know what Thomas 4 Kempis meant in “ The 
Imitation of Christ.’ We know what the old Stoics meant 
when, in an alien world, in a world against which they indi- 
vidually rebelled, they sought calmness and strength, and, 
like strong men armed, kept their houses, not knowing when 
a stronger than they might come upon them. There are 
times when every one of us must know what pessimism 
means,— the great ideal that seems not for us to be realized, 
—a pure soul in an alien world. You go back to the old 
Persian poet, and you read again and understand : — 

“O Love, could you and I with him conspire 
; To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 
% Would we not shatter it to bits, and then 
Remould it nearer to our hearts’ desire?” 
There are moods when we know what Agnosticism means. 
There are times when we are utterly crushed down; and then 
we understand as never before the words of the ancient 
Psalmist,—“ All thy waves and billows have gone over us.” 
Is there any mood which the human soul has ever felt which 
does not sometimes thrill the sensitive heart to-day? Then 
we realize that amid all these outward differences there is 
unity,— one ceaseless aspiration after the perfect by men 
who themselves are imperfect, a struggle for liberty on the 
part of men who are only half free. 
And now I want to speak of what seems to me is to be 
the practical thing in this sympathy of religions. It is an 
easy thing and a cheap thing to sympathize with the re- 
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ligion of people we never meet. I have the greatest ease in 
sympathizing with a Zoroastrian, or an esoteric Buddhist; 
but, when it comes to some little High Church curate, that is 
a little harder, because there is a good deal of human nature 
in all of us. The practical outcome of it all is that we 
shall indeed sympathize with that High Church curate and 
with the Wesleyan evangelist, and even sympathize with people 
who have a different kind of Unitarianism from our own. 
We must come to the point where we are habitually empha- 
sizing the great things and the true things. 

I want to emphasize in what I have to say that that which - 
seems to me to be one of the keys of the situation is to give 
up altogether the idea that long ago religion was being made, 
that the religion we have to-day is less vital and less imbued 
with the primitive instincts and hopes of men than that in 
some far-off age. As you stand at the base of a mountain, 
you see, perhaps, a cloud hanging onthe summit. It seems to 
you as if the little cloud has drifted across the sky, and is 
“‘ shepherded by the slow, unwilling wind.” But, as you ap- 
proach, you find that the wind is keen, and you see the 
hurrying particles of the mist. You ask, Why does not the 
wind drive the cloud away? Then you come to see that you 
are in the great laboratory of the sky, where the clouds are 
being made. From the lowlands the winds are sweeping 
up, trying to storm the mountains, forcing upward the 
moisture-laden air. Just as they reach the summit, the bur- 
den they have carried becomes visible. ‘The wind is ever 
driving the particles away, the wind ever forming there the 
cloud. Now so it is with all the heights of human life. 
They are always shrouded in mystery. The winds do not 
dissipate, they create it. Courage, love, devotion, are lifted 
up to the heights. Behold there the ever-present mystery of 
godliness. All life is touched at last by something which we 
cannot understand. The whole life of man, all his civiliza- 
tion, all his knowledge, all his achievements, are borne 
along by eternal forces, and reach at length to that great 
mystery wherein the thought of that which is highest in man 
blends insensibly with religion and with worship. 


Spiritual Life. 


Christianity is not an abstract creed, a system of thought ; 
it is not a philosophical system: it is the personal influence 
of a great soul. James Freeman Clarke. 


& 


Every true man or woman is a conductor of that myste- 
rious: life-giving power of truth and love which we know as 
the Holy Spirit, because it ever seeks to make holy spirits 
of us.— Charles G. Ames. 

; a 


A little lifting of the heart suffices ; a little remembrance 
of God, one act of inward worship, though upon a march 
and sword in hand, are prayers which, however short, are 
nevertheless acceptable to God.— Brother Lawrence. 


ae 


I know of but one elevation of a human being, and that 
is elevation of soul. Without this it matters nothing where 
a man stands or what he possesses; and with it he towers, 
he is one of God’s nobility, no matter what place he holds in 
the social scale.-— Channing. 


Pd 


In shutting none out of our sympathy, in the willingness 
to help all and to be helped. by all, we are here beginning, 
like children, to climb the foothills that lead us upward to 
immortality. We already breathe joyfully the air of the un- 
seen kingdom.— Lucy Larcom, 
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For the Christian Register. 
The Field Lilies. 


BY MRS. L. C. WHITON STONE. 


To the golden-brimmed buttercups morning dews cling, 
From their pink clover cradles the restless bees swing, 
And on wings iridescent in sunshine float by, 

And to breezes low murmuring murmur reply ; 

And, aflame with their glory, the field lilies know 

Why the world is so fair, as in triumph they blow, 
Ringing jubilant chimes as they swing and they sway, 
_ While meadow larks echo, ‘‘It’s summer to-day, 

Summer, summer to-day !” 


O’er the far hills is hanging a delicate veil, 
Through exquisite ether the butterflies sail, 
And an ocean of blue seems becalmed on the sky, 
Where the cloud ships unmoored at their cloud moorings lie, 
And, aflame with their glory, the field lilies know 
Why the world is so fair, as in triumph they blow, 
Ringing jubilant chimes as they swing and they sway, 
While meadow larks echo, ‘‘It’s summer to-day, 
Summer, summer to-day !” 


When Bird-song is Over. 


BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 


Now, dawn after dawn, there are painstaking 
lessons 
To teach sky-science and wings delight. 
Soon will they follow the swift feet of summer ; 
Oh, Sefior Swallow, we envy your flight.” 
—L£dwin Arnold. 


In this month of July begins —for lovers of 
bird-song—“the melancholy days, the saddest 
of the year”; for, before it passes, the song 
season is over. There are, it is true, two or 
three faithful ones who do not desert us entirely. 
As Thoreau says, “Some birds are poets, and 
sing all summer.” Such are the happy song- 
sparrow, the cheery robin, and the dainty indigo 
bird. But all the thrushes have fallen to silence. 
Orioles and bobolinks have subsided into de- 
mure heads of families, devoting themselves 
exclusively to training the rising generation, 
with thoughts already beginning to turn toward 
the long journey before them. 

Bird-song has not been so thoroughly studied 
as it deserves, but enough is known to make it 
deeply interesting. The old notions that birds 
are limited to two or three expressions, and that 
all of a species exactly reproduce the notes of 
one another, have long been exploded among 
those who have given serious attention to our 
little brothers. Mr. Cheney, who studied the 
matter critically, and has given us a book of 
bird-songs carefully reduced to our musical 
scale, recognizes a great difference between indi- 
viduals of the same species. “I find more and 
more that birds extemporize,” he says, “and 
those of the same species do not sing alike.” 
This must be the experience of every close stu- 
dent who has a musical ear. 

Besides the fact that very early two birds of a 
species sing the same song, it is interesting to 
note that many of them—most, indeed, that I 
have studied—have certain different, well-de- 
fined utterances, which may be classed as The 
Love Song, The Common Song (of great variety), 
The Whisper Song, The Flight Song. _ 

The love-song is that which blesses us on the 
arrival of the birds in wooing mood, It is ec- 
static, and probably the best a bird can do. To 
enjoy it, one needs to be not only up early in the 


morning, but in the fields promptly with the- 


opening of the season. For when the bride is 
won, the home established, and the singer settled 
down to entertain his mate and await the time 
when the cherished shells give up their precious 
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contents, and nests are “brimming over with the 
load of downy breasts and throbbing wings’’ 
the song becomes the calmly happy, character- 
istic, and greatly varied utterance which we may 
callthe common song. It is then that the bird 
has leisure to vary, change, and elaborate his 
theme; and it is a particularly interesting time 
to study him. 

Sometimes one shall be so happy as to over- 
hear what I have called the bird’s Whisper 
Song. One must be very near and very unob- 
trusive; for, it can be heard only at the distance 
of a few yards, being delivered with nearly or 
quite closed beak, and by no means intended 
for the public ear. There is a dreamy, raptur- 
ous quality in this song, which differentiates it 
from all others. It seems to be addressed no 
more to the mate than to the world at large, but 
to be simply a soliloquy, an irrepressible bub- 
bling over of his joy of life; and it gives emphatic 
denial to the opinion held by some persons that 
a bird lives in constant terror of his life. No 
one who has heard that song can resist the be- 
lief that it comes from a serene and joyous 
spirit. Birds are always alert, but it is unthink- 
able that they are always in fear. 

The Flight Song is perhaps more rare, and 
certainly different. Not all birds are known to 
indulge in that particular form of expression; but 
discoveries are constantly being made, and not 
infrequently another name is added to the list of 
birds known to have a flight song. This utter- 
ance, while unlike the others, usually introduces 
strains from the common song, or the family call, 
which readily identifies the singer. The oven- 
bird, for example, while pouring out his rhap- 
sody, sailing about over one’s head, often in the 
dusk of late afternoon, interpolates an occasional 
“teacher | teacher | teacher!” which proclaims him 
at once. The bewitching little Maryland yellow- 
throat, while delivering himself on wing, cannot 
refrain from a betraying “wichita! wichita! wich- 
ita!” which is equivalent to shouting his name. 

While songs differ with individuals, with sea- 
son, with emotions, and even with age, there is 
still always a certain family quality by which one 
may recognize the species. Rarely do two robins 
arrange their simple notes in the same way, yet 
one never fails to recognize the voice of a robin. 
It is the same with orioles, thrushes, and all 
others. There is sometimes a sort of family re- 
semblance in the songs of two or three robins of 
a neighborhood, which suggests the thought that 
they may be brothers, and have learned from one 
father. I once knew two Baltimore orioles who 
were exceedingly friendly with one another, and 
nested near together, who sang exactly the same 
notes; but it was the only case I ever met with. 

It is easier to learn to identify birds by their 
call notes, and their notes of alarm and warning, 
than by their songs. These are about the same 
in all of a species. All robins say “tut! tut!” 
and all give the cry called a “laugh,” as well as 
other common sounds; all phoebes shout the 
beloved name from the barn roof, and all the 
least fly-catchers jerk out “chebec” by the hour; 
the olive-sides fly-catcher tribe, to a bird, drawl 
out their “‘see-here ” from the top of a tree, and 
so with many others, But one and all of these 
birds are capable of more elaborate and varied 
songs. I have heard them in the case of those 
mentioned, and perhaps most of the birds we 
credit with having only the loud call notes with 
which we are familiar have times and seasons of 
indulging in quite different utterances. 

Though song is dropping off during July, and 
by the middle of the month life in the tree-tops 
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goes on nearly in silence, bird affairs have not 
lost their interest. The world is still full of lit- 
tle family groups under training, learning “sky 
science and wings delight,” and, what is of equal 
importance to them, becoming familiar with the 
products of earth, and their respective values 
from a gastronomic point of view. Also at this 
time many birds are still sitting, some on a 
second brood, some whose first attempts came 
to grief, and some who are always late in setting 
up their homes. Among the latter, two are es- 
pecially noteworthy, that model of elegant man- 
ners, the cedar-bird, or cedar wax-wing, in 
daintiest of silky plumage of Quaker hue, and 
the charming goldfinch, “all black and gold, a 
flame of fire, swinging on his purple thistle.” 

I know no bird who so fully expressed the 
joy of life as this tiny fellow-creature; and his 
flight, as he goes bounding through the air, utter- 
ing a joyous note with every wing-beat, is pure 
ecstacy. Often, when he has apparently no de- 
sire to go anywhere, he will fling himself upon 
the air with vehemence, make a wide circle, and 
return to his perch, or bound straight up ten 
feet or more, and then drop back, pouring out 
his delicious notes, evidently because he is so 
brimful of bliss he cannot contain himself. 
Then his songs, especially his morning songs 
which come after other birds have finished 
theirs, have a quality of rapture which cannot 
be expressed. The goldfinch has a wonderful 
variety of songs and calls, and he and his mate 
an apparently endless number of conversational 
notes, all in the tender, sweet voices of the 
family. He is one of the few birds who sing in 
chorus. No bird pair that I know is more at- 
tractive in its family life, the little matron so 
timid and clinging, with such an appealing call, 
the small spouse so tender and attentive, so dif- 
ferent from his usual jolly manners, and fully 
impressed with his responsibility as head of the 
family. They always remind me of a boy and 
girl play-marriage, a sort of a David and Dora — 
Copperfield affair. .It is not because they are 
small. Some birds, less in size, are fussy and 
important, others bluff, and seemingly rather in- 
different, while in one or two cases, notably the 
humming bird, the nest-maker appears to be in- 
dependent of her mate, and able to manage her . 
domestic concerns without aid. 

Truly, the more intimately we know these in- 
structive tribes of the air, the more heartily 
shall we agree with the poet, who exclaims, 


“ How like birds are men!” 
Brooxtyn, N.Y. 


The Festival of St. John. 


BY HELEN S. THURSTON. 


The origin of fire-worship may be referred 
to the primal idea given us in philological 
mythology, or to the natural idea that similar 
conditions of mind produce similar practice. 
However we regard it, it remains that fire-worship 
was co-existent with primeval man, and still 
flames forth in the uexpected places of* earth. 

Inthe Middle Ages the character of John the 
Baptist had a large hold upon the popular im- 
agination, and one of the survivals of fire-wor- 
ship in vogue in the mediaeval world was the 
Midsummer Festival of St. John. This festival 


was observed with similar rites in every country 
of Europe. 
and market-places of the towns. 
they were blessed by the priests, but more often 


Fires were kindled in the streets 
Sometimes — 


iz 
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the celebration was secular in character. Around 
these fires the young men and maidens, crowned 
with flowers, danced and sung. They leaped 
over the flames, and cast therein their garlands 
and herbs, believing that, when the fire had 
consumed their offerings, they would be exempt 
from sickness for the year. Not. only the com- 
mon people, but personages of high degree, took 
part in these festivities. : 

Of the seventeenth century we read: “Whanne 
men of the countree uplond bryngen into Lon- 
doun at Midsomer Eve braunchis of trees 
from Bischopis wode, and flouris fro the field, 
and bitaken them to citessins of Londoune for 
to therwith arraie ther houses gay unte remem- 
braunce of Seint Johan Baptist, and of this that 
it was prophecied of him that manie schulden 
joie in his burthe.” “Every man’s door was 
shadowed by green birch, fennel, St. John’s 
wort, orpine, white lilies, and such like, and gar- 
nished up with garlands of flowers.” The peo- 
ple furnished forth tables before their doors, 
and all passers were invited to sit and partake. 
Beaumont.and Fletcher tell of long processions 
which paraded from St. Paul’s Gate to Aldgate 
and back. 

They lighted the bonfires with birch, for birch 
was reputed to keep the evil spirits away; and 
on this night, while one slept, the devil could 
take one’s soul a-wandering to the place where 
death should finally separate it from its tene- 
ment of clay. And from this belief may have 
come the wide-spread custom of sitting up all 
night on St. John’s Eve. 

The kindling of the fire, the leaping through 
the flames, and the garlands cast therein clearly 


_ point to the heathen origin and sacrificial 


character of the rites. They were no doubt 
survivals of Egyptian sun-worship, the worship 
of the Babylonian Baal, and of Druidical rites. 
In old heathen days the summer and winter 
solstices, Midsummer and Yule, were the great 
and wide-spread festivals of Europe. The 
Church—wisely with these as with other heathen 
festival days—merely changed their names, and 
fitted some Christian celebration to the day. 
In this manner the summer solstice was dedi- 
cated to Saint John. 

“In Cornwall they wound. St. John’s wort 
about a wheel, symbolical of the sun; and, light- 
ing it at midnight at the sacred fire, they took it 
to a mountain top and cast it forth, believing all 
evil for the year to roll away with it.” 

’ Lady Wilde tells us that in Ireland, in the old 
times, this hoop, the emblem of the year, 
wreathed with rowan and marsh marigold, was 
carried in the May Day processions. Two balls 
to represent the sun and moon were suspended 
within it. The emblem of the hoop and balls 
is still carried on May Day by the villagers, 
though the meaning has been lost when it was 
consecrated to Baal according to the solemn 
oath of the Irish, “by the sun, moon, stars, and 
wind.” At the dance around the May bush 
the girls wore garlands, while the pipers and 
harpers with gold and green sashes directed the 
movements, this dance about the bush, simu- 
lating the sinuous curves of the serpent, being 
part of the ancient ophite ritual associated with 
the worship of Baal. 

_ Midsummer Eve was celebrated in America 
by the first French settlers. Incantations were 
resorted to, in order to test the future; and one 
finds the same projects now used in the New 
World that were given in a very ancient book 
of charms. This is from Labrador: “On Mid- 
summer’s Eve wet a new garment in- running 
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water and hang it across a chair, wrong side 
out, to dry. At twelve, noon or midnight, the 
one who is to marry you will be seen turning 
the garment.” Here is its progenitor in the 
medizval dialect: “On Midsummer Eve, three 
or four of you must dip your shifts in faire 
water, then turn them wrong side out and hang 
them on chairs before the fire, and speak not a 
word. In ashort time the likeness of him you 
are to marry will come and turn your smocks, 
and drink to you. But, if there be any of you 
who will never marry, they will hear a bell afar 
off, but not the rest,” 

Many trees and plants are associated with this 
time, notably those bearing a yellow blossom. 
The yellow St. John’s wort was considered of 
great efficacy as a heal-all, and is spoken of by 
Drayton as “the healing Tutsan and Plantan 
fora sore.” A pear, ripe near St. John’s Day, 
was called “Amire Joanne”; and a John-apple 
was eaten then with caraway seed. 

The festival of Saint John survives to-day in 
Ireland ; and its story, told by a young Irish lass 
who recently helped celebrate it, is of manifold 
interest. Baal and his heathen descendants are 
lost in eclipse, and even the Christian Saint John 
is naught as far as regards this festival. Nowa- 
days, in speaking of the day, they will say, “‘Only 
wait till the twelfth of July”; and this girl sup- 
posed our Memorial Day to be its American 
prototype. 

On the Vigil of Saint John, or the “night before, 
no oné goes to bed.” Bonfires are lighted in the 
street. A pyramid is made of kerosene oil bar- 
rels; and about them bundles of whin-grass or 
yellow gorse are heaped. Atmidnight this is set 
on fire; and the young people dance aboutit as of 
yore to the music of the fiddlers and the pipers. 
Many tricks are tried, similar in nature to the 
Hallowe’en projects. 

Flitches of bacon and legs of ham, long ago 
cured in the smoke-houses with the smouldering 
peat fires, have now been duly prepared, and are 
set forth on tables, together with shoulders of 
pork, boiled eggs, great round loaves of bread, 
pies, and much good red raspberry cordial. They 
dance jigs and break-downs, and eat and drink 
till morning, But there are no flowers or gar- 
lands or flame plays in this part of the cere- 


mony. By morning the fire dies, and heaps of 


cinders and ashes and half-burned débris alone 
remain. 

At nine o’clock on the next forenoon the far- 
mer lads and lassies, in jaunting-cars, gather for 
the great festival at Cavan, seventeen miles away. 
The horses are grandly decked for the occasion. 
The harness ornamentations, high over the horses’ 
heads, are so profusely adorned with flowers and 
garlands that the horses themselves are hidden. 
The “bands-boys” ride in long cars, playing 
marches. They have uniforms of dark serge, 
ornamented with rows of brass buttons. Their 
red caps are “firm and pointed.” 

The lads don the suits that have done service 
in this festival from time immemorial. They are 
of dark serge, with yellow stripes down the sides 
of the pantaloons. The jacket is fastened across 
in front by knots of yellow, a sash of the same 
color goes over the shoulder, and bands of yel- 
low circle the caps. The lassies wear white 
dresses of a firm heavy material, probably jean. 
The short skirt is trimmed with a ruffle ; and the 
large sleeves, bound into bands at the wrists, 
swell out like balloons in the wind. Their sashes 
are yellow, their straw hats are banded with gold, 
and a knot of lilies, both white and yellow, is 
pinned at every girl’s breast. 
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Each separate company gathers at the village 
hotel, and is added to the ranks as the “town 
lands” are come to in turn. At Cavan, on this 
special festival, one hundred and forty cars were 
“ranked” in an open lot when their occupants 
descended to join the parade. 

On foot they marched to Belturbet and back, 
a matter of two or three miles. The telegraph 
poles along the way were garnished up with gar- 
lands of. flowers and branches of trees and the 
“red berries of the laylack.” ' 

At Cavan, to end the festivities, a collation 
was served, the company sitting about at tables 
in a large hall. On the return trip the most dis- 
tant home was reached near midnight; and, as 
a consequence, both horses and merry-makers 
were thoroughly tired out. The next day was 
spent as a season of rest; and so, all in all, three 
days were merrily given over to this latter-day 
festival of St. John. 

Provivence, R.I. 


Survivals of Magic. 


Survivals of imitative magic are not quite so 
easy to identify in later civilizations as the sur- 
vivals of the economy of luck; yet they are by 
no means infrequent. Many of the festivals 
connected with agriculture among the Greeks 
and the Romans, and similar festivals, surviving 
until a comparatively recent period in parts of 
Central Europe, are clearly of this nature. In 
nearly all of these festivals a pantomimic ele- 
ment in the songs and dances, and in the proces- 
sions around or back and forth across the fields, 
is associated with a sacrificial element of later 
origin. The pantomimic element may, without. 
much hesitation, be regarded as a survival of 
the age of magic. The myth of the burning 
brands tied to foxes’ tails, which we find in the 
story of Samson, and again in the “Fasti” of 
Ovid, is believed by Mannhardt, Frazer, and 
others to have originated in the very widely 
spread notion that the fox’s tail bears a close 
resemblance to the ear of wheat. Prof. Guber- 
natis quotes a modern Italian folk-tale, in which 
a fox is frightened away by the chickens, each 
of which carries in its beak an ear of millet. 
The fox is told that these ears are all foxes’ 
tails, and he runs. It is highly probable that in 
a long-forgotten past the foxes were let loose to 
run over the fields, that the magic influence 
of their tails might insure an abundant harvest. 
And, it is likely, too, that the burning brands 
were imitative and symbolic of the light and 
heat that would also be necessary to ripen vege- 
tation. Such a use of the brand is, indeed, so 
obviously in keeping with the whole spirit of 
the imitative magic that one is surprised to find 
Fowler, commenting upon Ovid, saying, “If the 
foxes were corn spirits, one does not quite see 
why they should have brands fastened to their 
tails.’ The Roman festival of the Parilia con- 
sisted very largely of imitative magic. The 
sheepfold was decked with green boughs, and a 
great wreath was hung on the gate: — 


“Frondibus et fixis decorentur ovilia ramis, 
Et tegat ornatas longa corona fores.” 


This sort of decoration found throughout Eu- 
rope to the present day at May Day, Midsummer, 
Harvest, and Christmas, is admittedly a survival 
of primitive magical rites to influence vegetation. 
The purification of the Roman sheep by sprink- 
ling was, in like manner, imitative and symbolic. 
The real purification was accomplished by burn- 
ing sulphur. 
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That very many survivals of ‘a magic econ- 
omy could be found in our own country I have 
not the slightest doubt. A few practices will 
occur to almost every one. When John Uri 
Lloyd, “in Stringtown on the Pike,” makes Cupid 
turn his coat inside out in order to change his 
luck, he describes a practice that is by no means 
confined to negroes. A year ago I witnessed the 
magical treatment of lockjaw on a Massachusetts 
farm not distant from my own. A nail driven 
into the hoof of a horse by a careless blacksmith 
was, when pulled out by the veterinary surgeon, 
carefully greased by the owner of the horse, 
wrapped in flannel, and kept in a warm place 
until after the equine obsequies. In the rural 
neighborhoods, American farmers in large num- 
bers still believe that hogs should not be killed 
in the old of the moon, because a waning moon 
will make the pork shrink in the pot.—Prof. 
F. H. Giddings, in Political Science Quarterly. 


The Author and the Publisher. 


An American publisher has been divulging 
some of his experiences, anonymously, in the 
columns of the Boston Zranscrift. Some of the 
funniest portions of his reminiscences are the 
following letters. The first was written in pen- 
cil on a dirty, torn piece of paper :— 


Ts 
Sir,—I enclose herewith the MSS. of a poem 
in prose in the form of stanzers which I would 
like for you to publish in a nice volume. I have 
found that you publish poetry from our school- 
master. I would not expect much payment. 
Yours truly, 


Dear Sir—¥or twelve years I have been 
writing a story, which is the story of my live. I 
should have finished it before now save that 
since I began it I have had three husbands. I 
am now a. widow and have finished it. It will 
have a big sale and I will sell it to you. Write 
and tell me by return mail what you will pay me 
for it. I want a thousand copies nicely bound. 

Yours very sincerely, 


Literature. 
A Sailor’s Log.* 


It is a very interesting story that Rear-Ad- 
miral Evans has to tell, and he tells it in a very 
simple manner. Fighting and swearing are the 
attributes by which he has been: popularly 
known; but of the latter we have nothing here, 
and of the former no excessive exploitation. 
The rear-admiral’s opinion of war appears to be 
very much that of Gen. Sherman’s succinct 
account of it. He admires the courage of it, 
and hates its incidents of horror; and he holds 
that a strong navy has its best excuse in its pre- 
vention of war,—a doctrine which cannot be ac- 
cepted in its unqualified simplicity, so evidently 
does a strong navy carry a nation into war, once 
there is any provocation. If “the party of the 
second part” has a weak navy, it may hesitate to 
grapple with the stronger power, otherwise not. 
To get the patronage necessary for his cadet- 
ship, he was obliged to live in Utah; and the 
good Mormon woman with whom he lived was 
afraid that he might be converted to the Mor- 
mon faith, but he was not. On the way out he 
got the name of “Little Breeches,” many years 
in advance of Secretary Hay’s poem with that 
name. He was at Annapolis when the war 


*A Sartor’s Loc. REcoLLecTions or Forty YEARS 
oFJNavat Lirg. By Robley D. Evans, Rear-Admiral, 
U.S.N. Illustrated. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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broke out; but he had a clearer sense of his 
duty than Gen. Lee, like whom he was a Vir 
ginian. His brother fought through the war on 
the rebel side, but forgave him sooner than his 
mother for his loyalty to the Union. His first 
active service was in 1863. He was badly 
wounded at Fort Fisher, and the surgeons pro- 
posed to amputate both his legs; but he loaded 
his revolver, and threatened to shoot any one 
who took the initiative, and has both legs to 
this day, though his suffering was long and ter- 
rible. He had lively experiences in the Orient 
and on an African and Mediterranean cruise. 

A very instructive chapter is that on his ser- 
vice as inspector of light-houses on the Mary- 
land coast. He found all the appointments 
subject to political bias and most unsatisfactory. 
Attempting to better the conditions, he was re- 
moved by political influence and put on reduced 
pay.. This was in Arthur’s administration. 
Under Cleveland, Mr. W. C. Whitney—“the 
prince of secretaries”—reinstated him. Charges 
with a political animus were brought against 
four hundred light-keepers, and Inspector Evans 
found them valid in only one case. Those inter- 
ested in such a burnt-out chimney as the Chilean 
trouble in Harrison’s time will read the 
rear-admiral’s chapters with satisfaction or dis- 
gust, according as they were then for Harrison 
or against him. The rear-admiral is for him, but 
thinks the conduct of the business was a miser- 
able botch. Next we have “The Navy among 
the Sealers.” The writer had a quick eye for 
the seals as well as for the sealers. He makes 
the impression of a man very sensitive to natural 
beauty. 

There is not the expected emphasis on the 
Cuban War. This part is written with great 
delicacy and caution; but on the Schley-Samp- 
son controversy the writer’s sympathies are not 
successfully disguised, if there is any attempt to 
disguise them. They are clearly with Sampson, 
and for reasons that should be convincing to 
any one who is open to conviction. The most 
pleasing page is that which reports the tender- 
ness of the men with the Spanish wounded and 
prisoners. 


CHRISTIAN ORDINANCES AND SOCIAL PROG- 
REsS. By W. H. Fremantle, D.D., Dean of 
Ripon. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin & Co.—This volume, constituting the 
third in the series entitled “The William Belden 
Noble Lectures” (founded by Mrs. Noble in mem- 
ory of her husband), is distinctly a word spoken 
in season, Dean Fremantle has long been 
identified with the most liberal section of the 
Church of England. He has been one of the 
foremost and ablest in emphasizing the spiritual 
interpretation of ecclesiastical dogmas and 
usages. He has been interested at the same 
time in all movements of social improvement. 
In these lectures his aim is to define the position 
and function of ordinances in the religious life, 
and to urge on the Church the necessity of throw- 
ing itself with ardor into the work of social re- 
form. The Church, he says, is the body of men 
organized for the establishment of Christ’s 
righteousness, and is to be distinguished from 
the kingdom of God, which is God’s general 
dominion in the world, and from the system of 
ordinances, which is merely the framework of 
church life; and the Bible, the sacraments, the 
creeds, public worship, and the pastorate are for 
the moral and religious upbuilding of man, and 
are to be so-used. Inthe development of these 
ideas he introduces much interesting historical 
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material; and his central principle of practical 
spirituality enables him to comprehend and ap- 
propriate much that to the general Protestant 
mind seems devilish. Thus he recognizes the 
value of the Roman ideal of unity, though he 
holds that church unity must be grounded on 
righteousness and intelligence; and he has a 
good word to say for the doctrines of transub- 
stantiation and purgatory, these being interpreted 
symbolically and spiritually. If the Church is 
to maintain itself as a social force, and not to 
be pushed aside by non-religious organizations, 
then, he insists, it must show itself thoroughly 
human, sympathetic, and flexible. He declares 
in effect that no traditional construction of dogma 
must be allowed to handicap Christian endeavor. 
He thinks that the pastorate must be understood 
to include not only the minister, but also all 
members of the worshipping body who are labor- 
ing to train men in righteousness. Scattered. 
throughout the volume are valuable suggestions 
for religious workers. 


A SuHorT INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERA- 
TURE OF THE BiBLE. By Richard G. Moulton. 
Boston: D. C. Heath Company.—The growing 
desire to study, or at least read, the Bible, in the 
light of a better apprehension of its true literary 
qualities, will be definitely encouraged by the 
appearance of this small, handy volume. Prof. 
Moulton’s larger work, The Literary Study of 
the Bible, while admirably fitted for the student, 
is too technical for the general reader. The 
present volume is not a condensation of the 
former, but a new treatment, excellent for home 
use or class work. A careful examination of the 
first appendix, as a preliminary even to the in- 
troduction, will be found to reveal the great 
possibilities which the literary method offers, in 
giving interest as well as insight to the inter- 
pretation of the Bible as a whole. To distin- 
guish at once, in the book of Genesis, for instance, 
the divisions into prologue, documents, genealo- 
gies, and traditionary stories, is to have a new 
conception of the value of each part, In the 
lesser detail, the mere visual literary arrange- 
ment of lines and sentences, the reader will be 
surprised indeed to find how Prof. Moulton dis- 
covers real ways of throwing light upon the in- 
tention of the authors. Even in so absolutely 
familiar a passage as the Lord’s Prayer the form 
here suggested (page 8 of the introduction) adds 
a decidedly deeper sense to that usually implied. 
In the Beatitudes (page 196) a flood of light 
upon an old difficulty flows in through this sug- 
gested form of literary expression. The whole 
volume is admirably arranged, easy in reference, 
and well indexed. 


SERVICES OF CHRISTIAN WORSHIP IN THE 
First CHuRCH.—Founded at Scrooby, England, 
A.D. 1602. Settled in Plymouth, A.D. 1620.—This 
book of worship, prepared by Rev. John Cuck- 
son for the church in Plymouth, Mass., contains 
the covenant adopted at Scrooby in 1602 and 
the covenant adopted in Plymouth in 1676. 
There are five brief services, consisting each of 
opening sentences, a responsive prayer, a “prayer 
for the minister, and the Lord’s Prayer. These 
are followed by the psalter containing thirty-one 
selections of from twenty to thirty verses each. 
It has a service for Forefathers’ Day, for Christ- 
mas, for Thanksgiving, for Easter Sunday, for 
baptism, marriage, communion, and, finally, the 
burial service. The prayers are mainly taken 
from services prepared by Dr. Martineau. The 
psalter is carefully made, with due regard to the 
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expression of religious sentiments which are 
good for all time. The Memorial and Thanks- 
giving services are new. The book bears marks 
of careful compilation and editing with intent 
to contribute to sincerity and devoutness in wor- 
ship by good taste in expression and elegant 
simplicity in arrangement. The book is conven- 
ient in size, and with flexible covers, rounded 
corners, and gilt edges makes a very attractive 
manual of devotion. 


WHaT Is A KINDERGARTEN? By George 
Hansen. San Francisco: D. P. Elder & Mor- 
gan Shepard.—Mr Hansen is a landscape 
architect of Berkeley, Cal. who writes this 
small book in order to show how our task of 
“forming a child’s mind” can be rendered easier 
and more correct through the agency of outdoor 
exercise among plants and flowers. He would 
have the association with these a part of kinder- 
garten training everywhere; and he takes up 
the matter in detail, presenting several plans for 
the proper laying out of kindergarten enclosures 
adapted to varying sites, but all allowing space 
for the cultivation of flowers, for sand-heaps, and 
for the keeping of animals. He writes with un- 
usual discrimination in regard to the best 
flowers for such a garden, though we fail to un- 
derstand his meaning when, in his recommenda- 
tion of pansies, he says that some of the pansy 
flower faces are “worse than commonplace,” 
and “so utterly vulgar that their appearance in 
any place is to be avoided.” Where has he 
found vulgar pansies? Mr. Hansen is evidently 
an enthusiast in his profession, and that is more 
imiportant than the fact that his English is not 
beyond criticism. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF TOWNS AND CITIES. 
By Charles Mulford Robinson. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.25——Mr. Robinson’s 
summing up of what has been accomplished by 
the present movement for civic renaissance, and 
the conclusions he draws from it, are wholly en- 
couraging ; and, if his book can be widely circu- 
lated, there is no doubt that it will stimulate the 
“joyous and earnest new crusade” of which he 
writes,—the crusade to replace ugliness and 
dreary monotony in our towns by beauty and 
dignity. He treats the subject broadly and 
fairly, not ignoring the claims of utility nor 
slighting the problems presented by modern 
conditions of business development. The chap- 
ters of his book are grouped under five general 
heads: “Foundations of Civic Beauty,” “Beauty 
in the Street,” “Aisthetic Phase of Social and 
Philanthropic Effort,” “Atsthetic Phase of Edu- 
cational Effort,” and “Means to secure Civic 
#isthetics.” Not the least encouraging part is 
the list, which, though partial, covers three 
closely printed pages, of important organizations 
already committed to an interest in this move- 
mert, and able to show definite work accom- 
plished along these lines. 


New Mopss or Tuoucut. By C. T. Stock- 
well. Boston: James H. West. $1.—Those 
who are familiar with Stockwell’s essay on Zhe 
Evolution of Immortality need not be told that 
whenever he writes on religious topics he may 
be expected to speak earnestly and with moving 
appeal to the higher'reason. In the little book 
now before us, Mr. Stockwell ‘handles with 
power and skill the latest deliverances of sci- 
ence, and argues that they all tend toward the 
recognition of spirit as the motive force in the 
upward life of man. This small, convenient, 
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well-printed book is adapted for the vacation 
uses of those who would put a thought beneath 
their pleasures to interpret the voices of nature 
and the needs of men. The attempt of the 
author is to reveal the inevitable tendency of 
the mind in these scientific days, and to assist 
thought in sucha way that theism and panthe- 
ism may unite the deep reverence of the theist 
with the tender sympathy of the pantheist, be- 
coming the love of universal nature. 


THE Curious CAREER OF MRODERICK 
CAMPBELL. By Jean N. Mcllwraith. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—This is 
among the best of the historical romances 
which find their background in the days when 
French and English struggled for the mastery 
of Canada, and Indian warfare added its horrors 
to the contest. Miss MclIlwraith has a nat- 
ural and straightforward style of writing, de- 
cided skill in the delineation of character, and a 
delightful sense of humor. She is said to bea 
typical Scotch Canadian, and thus comes nat- 
urally into an appreciation of the Scotch traits 
and ways which she pictures so well in the first 
chapters of her book. 


ETimporPHA. By John Uri Lloyd. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. #1.50.— Under the title of Z7z- 
dorpha, the spirit “typical of the highest love 
of man,’ John Uri Lloyd has woven a semi- 
scientific, psychological,, didactic novel, which 
may attract those who have leisure or inclination 
to brood over the unknowable but imaginable 
solutions of mental problems. The underlying 
truths of the book are helpful in spite of its 
lack of simplicity in style and the marvellous 
intricacies of the plot. The story, in its earlier 
form, passed through many editions, and now, 
revised, is published in more “ popular ” manner, 
with many illustrations, 


Miscellaneous, 


Mr. Thomas B. Mosher’s Bidelot for May, 
1901, contains “Clifton, and a Lad’s Love,” 
a reprint of that exquisite fantasy -reprinted 
from John Addington Symonds’s volume “In 
Key of Blue.” It is.a dreamy reminiscence of 
Symonds’s life at Clifton, the delicace prose in- 
tercalated with poems that are hardly more mu- 
sical, and certainly are not more poetical. It is 
a high privilege to be admitted to the medita- 
tions of this deep-natured man, of a sensibility 
so tender and acute that there must be some 
great personal refinement or some lack of mod- 
esty in the reader who does not feel himself dull 
and gross in comparison. 


Books Received. 


To Pustisuers.— AW books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
Racister will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price,if known, Butwe canguarantee no other return 
as the vapid multiplication of new ‘works compels us. to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review, | 


From Charles B. Webster & Co., Boston. 
Trolley Trips. By Katharine M. Abbott. 10 cents. i 
From L.C. Page & Co., Boston. | 
She Stands Alone. By Mark Ashton. $r.50. | 

From Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 
The Lord of the Sea. By M, P. Shiel. 
From D. Appleton & Co., New York, | 
Outlines of Political Science, By George Gunton and 
Hayes Robbins. 7 } 
Familiar Trees and their Leaves. By F. Schuyler 
Mathews. $1.75. { 
From Unity Publishing Company, Chicago. 
Class Readings in the Bible. By Walter L. Sheldon. 
From Public-school Publishing Company, Blooming- 


: ton. & 
Lolami, the Little Cliff-dweller, By Clara Kern Bayliss, 
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The Power and Promise of 
the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


+». CONTENTS ...5 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher, 


GEO. H ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 


Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 
years ago, and are now reprinted. in RespoDee to a demand 
for them. ‘The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. The language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
ill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence, We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the Untrartan Sunpay Scuoot Socizty, 25 BEACON 
Srrezt, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


“It is essentially a wise book and a well-informed book, 
putting the reader in possession of the ripest thoughts 
concerning the great problem with which it deals. Its 
phrasing is singularly choice and keen, indicating exact 
thinking and a fine grasp of each thought as it arises in 
the steady flow of the argument.”—/ohn Page Hopps, in 
“Light,”’ London, : ; 

In “The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey has given an intet- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what he is... . This little vol- 
ume is chowougniy: modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings 
out better than any work of the same size which we know 
the fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of 
mind and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life 
to come. If one wished simply to sharpen his-own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test 
it by the clear propositions of this book.—7%e Hartford 
Seminary Record. : 


Price 75 Cents. ee aa 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipe 


| of brice by : 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - = = Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE $1.00. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress'St, Bostup. 
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Che Dome. - 
The Butterfly’s Toilet. 


O butterfly, how do you, pray, 

Your wings so prettily array? 

Where do you find the paints from which 
To mix your colors warm and rich? 


The butterfly in answer said: 
“The roses lend me pink and red, 
The violets their deepest blue, 
And every flower its chosen hue. 


“My palette is a rose-leaf fair, 
My brush is formed of maidenhair, 
And dewdrops shining in the grass 
Serve nicely for my looking-glass.’’ 
—Nixon Waterman. 


For the Christian Register. 


Baby Clarke’s “ Chupper.” 


BY MINNIE L. UPTON, 


“No,” said Baby Clarke, “I tan’t do to bed 
*till after chupper.” 

“But we had supper, baby,” said mamma. 
“Don’t you remember? We ate supper on the 
‘choo-choo cars’ before we got to grandma’s 
house.” 

He shook his yellow head with sorrowful em- 
phasis. ‘Vat wasn’t chupper.” 

“Bless his dear heart!” cried grandma. 
forgotten. Boys do get hungryso often. Let me 
get him some bread and milk, Gertrude. That 
won’t hurt him; and then he’ll go to bed like a 
lamb. 

Grandma suited the action to the word, and 
in a trice Clarke found himself seated before a 
little round table in the high chair that had been 
brought down from the attic the minute that 
grandpa and grandma had received the letter 
telling them that their little grandson was com- 
ing to make them a visit. The bread and milk 
disappeared slowly, seriously, silently. 

“What a quiet child!” quoth grandpa. 
always so still, daughter Gertrude ?” 

Clarke’s mamma looked puzzled. 

“No, indeed,” she responded, “if his appetite 
were not so good,I should certainly be quite 
alarmed. I suppose he is tired from his first 
journey on the steam-cars.” 

“T hope it’s nothing worse,” sighed grandma, 
settling her spectacles so as to see him better, 
and beginning to look worried. 

Presently Clarke laid his spoon down, and 
wiped his rosy lips meditatively. Then mamma 
took him in her lap, and began to unbutton his 
tired little shoes. But the astonished and re- 
proachful expression in his wide eyes made her 
pause, with the chubby foot in her hand. 

“O muvver, I don’t want to go to bed before 
chupper! I hasn’t been naughty |” 

Grandma dropped her spectacles, and forgot 
to pick them up. 

Grandpa threw back his head, and laughed 
and laughed ! 

“” “Well, well, well!” he said at last: “the boy’s 
hearty, and no mistake. Glad to seeit! Glad 
to see it!” 

“He certainly 7s the beatermost,” said grandma, 
smilingly donning the “specs” 
had picked up between laughs. 
scrimp him on victuals. 
more bread and milk.” 

“He doesn’t need it,” said his mamma, half 
laughing and wholly puzzled. “I can’t imagine 
what makes him act so.” 
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Clarke watched and listened, his eyes exceed- 
ingly bright and his lips beginning to quiver. 
And, when he was placed in the high chair again 
before a second bowl. of bread and milk, he 
could bear it no longer, but burst forth in 
broken English, punctuated with heart-rending 
sobs. 

“Oh, no, no!” he wailed. “No, xo, xo/ Vat 
ain’t chupper. Vat table an’ me ain’t chupper. 
Chupper,—” and he raised his woe-begone face 
and extended his short arm impressively,—“chup- 
per is a long table —an’ lots of folks round it — 
an’—an’—fun |” 

Down went the yellow head with a pathetic 
thump. 

“Dear heart!” said grandma: “he misses the 
rest of them so!” And she picked him out of 
the high chair and cuddled him close, smiling 
through moist “specks.” 

“The little chap has the rights of it,” said 
grandpa, heartily. “Eating alone ain’t a genuine 
meal, and that’s a fact. He’s hit the idea pre- 
cisely. - Mother, spozen you set out some things 
—I know we don’t need a thing, and you're 
plumb tired,—but spozen you do just set out 
some things on the dining-room table, and we all 
draw up?” 

“Of course I will, father,” responded grandma. 
And she really would have done it, but just then 
Mamma Gertrude said “Sh-h-h!” Baby Clarke 
was fast asleep. 

“Dear heart!” said grandma again. 
have things right in the morning.” 

“That we will,” said grandpa. 

Grandparents are so indulgent! 


“We'll 


How the Storm went round. 


The big school-room clock said ten minutes 
to nine one Monday morning. It was a dark 
day. A heavy gray fog blotted all the window- 
panes, and really seemed to have crept indoors 
and settled down on the spirits of the scholars 
who were gathering thick and fast. 

Two small girls, standing below the row of 
pegs where hats and wraps were hung, were 
arguing with growing temper over the posses- 
sion of one particular knob. Finally, one of 
them snatched the other’s jacket and flung it 
fiercely down on the floor. 

“I was here first,” she stormed, “So you can 
just take your coat away. You shan’t have my 
place !” 

“Very well, Miss Katie Brown,” answered the 
second little maid, marching off with her chin 
in the air. “When you get ready, you can hang 
my coat up to suit yourself. I’m not going to 
touch it. I don’t suppose Miss Wright will 
want it lying there all day, and you know what 
she always says about flinging things around.” 

Meantime, at the other end of the room, Her- 
bert Decker, after rummaging two or three times 
through his desk and book-bag in a vain search, 
broke out fretfully :— 

“Just my luck! I’ve gone and forgot that old 


| pencil again! I do believe a lead-pencil is the |- 


sneakingest thing on this earth: it’s forever get- 
ting away from a fellow!” 

“I guess your luck won’t turn,” said his 
brother Charley, “till you shorten your last 
morning nap a little and quit rushing every- 


‘thing through at the onde at about ten times the 


proper speed.” 

“IT didn’t ask your opinion, that you!” said 
Herbert. “When I wish to engage a private 
chaplain, I’ll let you know. .Say, Al Jones, will 
you lend me a pencil?” 
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“Can't do it,” said Al. “I don’t keep sup- 
plies for the whole school.” 

“Not even of manners, do you?” retorted 
Herbert, snappishly. 

Half-way toward the door, two smaller boys 
were scuffling over an atlas; and across the aisle 
a little lame lad had just shaken his fist in the 
face of a neighbor whom he suspected of laugh- 
ing at his infirmity. 

Miss Wright, the young teacher, had been 
trying hard to shut her eyes to the brewing 
storm about her. She felt dull and out of sorts 
herself; and now, as she looked at the overcast 
faces in her school-room and remembered the 
long hours that stretched ahead, she heaved a 
long, deep, discouraged sigh. 

Midway in the sigh the door once more opened 
and shut to let in a little rosy-cheeked girl, wear- 
ing a plaid shawl over a much-darned frock. 
This was Minty Morris. None of the other 
girls wore a shawl, and none of them had quite 
so many patches as she; but I doubt whether 
anybody had ever thought about that,—cer- 
tainly, nobody minded. 

Minty was smiling and breathless. “I ran all 
the way,” she said cheerfully. “Our clock is 
never exactly right. It’s horrid hurrying so; but 
then it makes a nice relief for you when you find 
out you’re in time, after all.” 

Here she stumbled over the jacket that Katie 
Brown had thrown on the floor. 

“Somebody’s coat will get mussed,” she said, 
hanging it up in place and straightening two or 
three hats on their pegs as she passed. Then 
she began to fumble in her dinner-pail, and pres- 
ently drew out a splendid crimson apple. She 
looked at it admiringly while she polished it off 
on the end of her shawl until its smooth surface 
shone again. When she was fully satisfied that 
she had done her best to heighten its perfections, 
she started across to the corner where Larry 
Miles, the crippled boy, was still frowning 
tremendously over his grievance. 

Since Minty came in, there had been a lull in 
the angry talking, and the shuffling of feet on 
the school-room floor had stopped, so that now 
when she spoke, quiet as her voice was, every- 
body heard. 

“Larry,” she said, smiling and dimpling in 
irresistible friendliness, “here’s a present for you. 
Grandpa brought us some of these on Saturday, 


and I saved a nice one just for you. Don’t you 
like this kind?” 
As if Larry didn’t like all kinds! And as if 


Grandpa Morris had brought so many apples 
that “one,” more or less, did not count ! 

I think that every mind in the listening school- 
room travelled to the little tin pail on Minty’s 
desk, and remembered how seldom it was that 
anything like a luxury was brought to light from ~ 
under. its cover. 

Suddenly one of the small boys took his hand 
away from the disputed atlas. 

“You can have it,” hesaid. “I don’t care.” 

And Al Jones took out his knife, and, cutting 
his pencil in two, offered half to Herbert. 

“I guess this was too long for comfort; and, 
anyhow, it’s a pity if there isn’t some way to Est 
the best of circumstances.” 

The boy who had aroused Larry’s wrath 
leaned over a seat or two to speak to him.. 

“What are you mad at me about, old man?” 
he demanded. (“I was just laughing at the face 
Katie Brown was making. If you want to fight 
me for that, all right. But I think we’d better 
shake hands and be friends.” 

Katie Brown stirred uneasily fora time. “Then 
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she peeped over her shoulder at the neighbor 
whose coat she had maltreated; and, finally, she 
turned around, and said shyly,— 

“My Aunt Mary is going to Europe: did you 
know it?” 

And so it seemed as though the fog and gloom 
that had threatened, crept off under the door and 
through the cracks of the windows to join the 
gray March storm outside. 

“Dear little Minty!” said Miss Wright, ike 
ing over at the desk where Minty, with her 
tongue thrust into her cheek and a studious 
frown on her face, was “doing examples” with 
all her might. “Dear little girl! She doesn’t 
know how much she has helped us all, and just 
by being sweet and kind and contented.”—S¢. 
Nicholas. 


A Military School. 


In the West End of London there is a great 
building called the Duke of York’s Military 
School; and here the passers-by may peep 
through the railings and see hundreds of boys, 
in red coats, not very old and not very big. 
playing about or being drilled in the court-yard, 
These are the Duke of York’s boys, as they are 
called. Most of them are the sons of soldiers 
who have lost their lives while fighting their 
country’s battles. The son of many a hero, 
whose name can be read in history and whose 
brave deeds live in the memory of his comrades, 
finds a home at this great school. These orphan 
lads are very proud of being the sons of sol- 
diers; and they look forward eagerly to the day 
when they, too, may serve their country with 
brave and faithful hearts. 

The Duke of York’s boys are taught every- 
thing that will help them to be good soldiers. 
Of course, they have to go to school, to learn to 
read and write and do arithmetic, like other 
boys of their age; but they do not spend such a 
long time in school over books and slates, and 
for many hours every day they are out in the 
court-yard, getting health and strength by their 
drill exercises. 

The boys have a real band of their own, and 
buglers, drummers, and fifers, who march at the 
head of the regiment and play splendid tunes. 
It is a grand thing to be a bugler. He has a 
beautiful brass instrument which he carries 
across his shoulders, fastened to a green cord 
and tassel. When all the boys are being drilled 
together, ome of them stands by the side of the 
colonel; and, when the officer gives a command, 
the bugler blows certain notes on his bugle 
which can be heard by every one and which 
every one understands. Supposing, for instance, 
the boys were taking part in a sham fight, and 
the officer wanted them to charge the enemy. 
He would speak to the bugler; and then, ina 
moment, would come ringing bugle notes, which 
all the boys would know to mean “Charge!” 
On Sundays, when the boys are all assembled in 
the great court-yard to be inspected by their offi- 
cers before going to church, it is a fine sight to 
see them all marching up in their best uniforms. 
At the head of the band walks the drum-major. 
He is a little fellow, with chubby cheeks; but he 
wears a grand uniform, and carries a tall stick 
twice as long as himself, called a “baton.” He 
steps out proudly, beating time with this stick 
with magnificent flourishes. I do not suppose 
“the Emperor of Russia or the Sultan of Turkey 
is so full of pride as this little drum-major of 
the Duke of York’s. | 

The chief of the Duke of York’s School is a 
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gentleman named Colonel Forrest. This gallant 
officer once had part of one of his lungs shot 
away during a battle. The shot was extracted, 
and now hangs as a memento on the chételaine 
of Mrs. Forrest. The next officer in command 
is Captain Thomas; and no one is more beloved 
by the boys, who'look upon him asa hero. Per 
haps the next person in importance is a portly, 
rotund gentleman who generally wears a long 
white apron and a white calico cap. This jolly- 
looking personage is the cook. He was a sol- 
dier before he became a cook, and a row of 
medals on his breast shows that he played a 
brave part in battles fought long years ago. — 
Cassell’s Little Folks. 


What the Daisies learned at School. 


With their bright faces tied in their tidy white caps, 
The Daisies went trooping to school, 

When they spied a young Iris, who cried out, “Perhaps 
You will help me get out of this pool ! 
For I fear I shall find it too cool.” 


‘Now, Iris, we learned but a few day ago,” 
The Daisies replied with regret, 

“That your great-great-grandame was a rainbow, and so 
You ought to be fond of the wet; 
Besides, it is foolish to fret.” 


Then the Daisies trooped cheerily on in the sun, 
While the Iris drew back in the shade; 

She let the cool stream ’gainst her green garments run, 
And she tossed her blue plumes as she said, 
“Just to think that a Daisy can’t wade!”’ 

—Sarah J. Day. 


Friends. 


A very ordinary-looking farm-horse, harnessed 
to an old wagon, stood by the curb, and on the 
board that served for a seat lay a small dog of 
such mixed blood that no guess could be made 
as to his breed. As a delivery wagon passed on 
the opposite side of the street, a large red apple 
fell off. Before it stopped rolling, the dog 
bounded across the street, picked it up with his 
teeth, and, with tail wagging, rushed back to the 
horse. In front of it he stood up on his hind 
legs, while the horse took the apple from his 
mouth. As the horse munched the apple, he 
made the peculiar little noise that horses make 
when petted; and doggie replied with throaty 
little barks which plainly told what a pleasure it 
had been to go after that apple. Then he went 
back to his place on the wagon-seat.— Youth’s 
Companion. 


A True Pigeon Story. 


A gentleman had two pairs of pigeons living 
in dovecotes placed side by side. In each 
pigeon family there was a father and a mother 
bird and two little ones. On a certain day the 
parents in one dovecote went away to get food; 
and, while they were gone, one of their little birds 
fell out of the dovecote and down to the ground. 
The poor baby bird was not much hurt, strange 
to say; but it could not get back, for it was too 
young to fly. 

Now the parents in the other dovecote were 
at home when this happened, and it seemed as if 
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they said to themselves: “One of our babies 
might fall out in just that way. We must do 
something to make the dovecote safer.” And 
then this wise, careful father and mother went to 
work. They flew about until they found some 
small sticks. These they carried to their own 
dovecote, and there in the doorway they built a 
cunning little fence of sticks. Not so high but 
that the little pigeons could look over it, but 
high enough to keep them from ever falling out 
of the dovecote, as their little neighbor had done. 
The owner of the pigeons, who had seen the 
birdling fall, and had put it back into its dove- 
cote, watched the birds the whole time as they. 
gathered the sticks and built the fence across 
the doorway. This is a true story, and it is 
often told to some children in Boston by a lady 
who knows the owner of these very pigeons. 
Central Presbyterian. 


The Cat and the Rat. 


The following incident I was eye-witness to. 
I came into one of the work-rooms where a 
plate of food for the cat had been left on the 
floor. Upon the plate of food was a large rat, 
seated upon its haunches, eating, squirrel-fashion. 
Lying with her nose almost against the plate 
was the cat, with eyes fastened upon the rat. 
When I made a slight noise, the rat went away 
from the plate, and walked slowly to an opening 
under the door and disappeared. The cat, with 
eyes fastened upon the rat, paw under the door, 
came back to me and mewed. This seemed 
strange, as the cat is one of the finest ratters I 
ever saw, and has destroyed many a rodent 
since I saw the foregoing.. Was the rat a 
hypnotist? Or did he tell the cat something ? 
Good Housekeeping 


For a little lady of two and a half years this 
will do. She had picked up a cane in the corner 
of the room and was playing with it,—a plain 
stick bent at the ends. Papa asked, “What are 
you doing with the cane?” “It isn’t a cane.” 
“What is it, then?” ‘It’s an umbrella without 
any clothes on it._—WV. W. Christian Advocate. 
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The Gift of a Day. 


From Thee a precious gift I take this day, 

And rise, refreshed by sleep, to think of thee. 
What use ofall its hours dost ask from me, 
Whose spirit, quickened, onward bears its way? 
What wealth of time its hours and minutes may 
Bring as they fly, if I can clearly see 

How fraught with all good deeds they yet may be ! 
A helpful act, a kindly word to say, 

Counsel to give, and sweet encouragement, 

To aid the lonely and to cheer the sad. 

Ah! many a word from loving heart that’s given 
Is like a gospel to the mourner sent: 

The kindly message comes like sunshine glad, 
And days so spent are surely gifts from Heay’n. 


" —Mrs. F. Nettlefoid. 


John Eliot’s Bible. 


The people of old Natick celebrated the quar- 
ter millennial birthday of their beautiful town in 
the most hearty and satisfactory way. John 
Eliot had substantial justice done to his un- 
flinching courage and to the marvellous learn- 
ing and intelligence which he brought to his 
astonishing and unexampled enterprise. 

‘It happens that these very months are, in an- 
other way, celebrating the publication of his 
Bible. For the Smithsonian Institute has 
nearly finished the admirable dictionary to that 
Bible prepared by Dr. Trumbull. I was able 
to show to the audience the early proofs of the 
“Natick English Dictionary.” 

Dr. Trumbull’s widow, with great generosity, 
placed the invaluable manuscript of this dic. 
tionary in the possession of the Antiquarian 
Society. Dr. Trumbull had been for many 
years a valued officer of this society. On full 
consultation with Dr. Powell, at the head of the 
Ethnological Bureau, it was determined that 
these MSS. of the Natick English Dictionary 
and of the English Natick Dictionary should 
both be intrusted to that bureau for publication. 
They have now been put in type, under the care- 
ful oversight of Mr. Albert Gatchel, the most fit 
person in the* world to take such a charge. 
Before long both the dictionaries will be in the 
hands of students. 

I was permitted at the Natick celebration to 
call the attention of a sympathetic audience to 
the extraordinary claims which the language 
of the Algonkin tribes can make for the atten- 
tion of scholars. We may call it the language 
of savages, if we please. But, all the same, the 
philologists tell us that it is singularly rich in 
words and grammatical forms, that in their com- 
plicated construction the greatest order, method, 
and regularity prevail, and that the language 
differs essentially from the languages of the 
hemisphere which we choose to call old. 

Thanks to John Eliot and the men whom he 
trained, directly or indirectly, the special dialect 
of this Algonkin language which was used by 
our Massachusetts Indians has a larger printed 
literature than any of the other dialects. Nearly 
forty books are in existence which owe their 
creation to the work of him and his school. 
Thanks to Dr. Trumbull, his greatest work, the 
Indian Bible, can now be studied by any one 
who chooses, as we study the Greek Testament 
or the Hebrew Bible. 

This seems the fit time, then, to urge fit pro- 
vision in some of the leading colleges for pre- 
serving a working knowledge of a language so 
remarkable in itself, so interesting in its history, 
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so widely in use, also, in our own time. Mr. 
Gilfillan, who, as Bishop Whipple said to me, 
“dreams in Ojibwa,” once read the Lord’s Prayer, 
as Eliot translated it, to a body of Ojibwa gen- 
tlemen. At first they did not “catch on.” Buta 
second and a third reading gave meaning to the 
language, which was archaic to them, but not ex- 
tinct; and at last they were able to follow the 
meaning of every word, I have myself placed a 
list of thirty Massachusetts words in the hands 
of a young Ojibwa half-breed, from the neighbor- 
hood of Duluth, to find that he recognized fifteen 
of them immediately, and with a little thought 
he soon made out almost all the rest, quite as 
Mr. Gilfillan’s friends had done. Such Indian 
words as “succotash,” “wampum,” “moccasin,” 
“squash,” “pappoose,” “squaw,” and the like, 
which we New Englanders borrowed from our 
Indian predecessors, are as familiar to an Ojibwa 
Indian as they are to the reader of these lines. 

Precisely as we do what we can to preserve the 
race of beavers, or that of buffaloes or of Ko- 
diak bears, and with an interest even greater, we 
ought to preserve our knowledge of this language 
in the minds and on the lips of living men. 
Within my own memory the Massachusetts lan- 
guage, as shown by natives of Bristol and of Plym- 
outh Counties, has been lost. And there are no 
Narragansetts left who can speak in their own 
tongue. But at the East the Penobscots and 
Micmacs can speak their own language as at the 
West the Ojibwas can. 
readers should know, are the Chippeways of 
Franklin, of Lewis and Clarke, and the old geogra- 
phies. 

I suggested at Natick the establishment of one 
or two scholarships, say at Wellesley or at Har- 
vard or Radcliffe, where a student should be 
supported for four years, on condition that 
while at college he or she should pay daily atten- 
tion carefully to the study of the language which 
John Eliot reduced to writing, of which he 
compiled the grammar to which we now have an 
available dictionary. There will be no lack of 
applicants for these scholarships. In the begin- 
ning we need only the endowment. 


EDWARD E. HALE. 


The Population of France. 


The census returns show the population of 
France to be, in round numbers, 38,600,000, an 
increase of only 330,000 on 1896. To this small 
increase Paris and its suburbs contribute 292,- 
000, the greater part of which number is due to 
foreign immigrants, so that the rest of France 
gives an increase of only 38,000. Since 1850 the 
population of France, allowing for alterations of 
boundaries, has only increased from 35,000,000 
to 38,000,000, whereas that of the United King- 
dom has risen from 27,000,000 to 41,000,000, 
Germany from 35,000,000 to 56,000,000, Austria 
from 30,000,000 to 45,000,000, Italy from 23,000,- 
000 to 32,000,000, and Russia, partly owing to 
annexations, from 66,000,000 to 128,000,000. 

Men mindful of the greatness and power of 
France have long been preoccupied with this 
question of depopulation. Not a week, indeed 
scarcely a day, passes without its being dis- 
cussed in the press or on the platform, or with- 
out various remedies being proposed for a 
disastrous situation which is constantly being 
aggravated. What is strange is that all kinds 
Of remedies are proposed for this national evil 
except the removal of its three principal causes. 
The first of these is the unlimited subdivision 
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of land. When the land-owner or peasant 
arrives at the point where his possessions can 
support only a single man or a single small 
family, he considers the multiplicity of children 
a crushing burden, an irreparable disaster. 
Families having only one child, or at the most 
two children, are becoming in the country, as in 
the towns, an almost universal rule. 

The second reason is the difficulty of marriage, 
or, rather, the fact that a man wil] not, or cannot, 
marry a girl without a proportionate dowry. 
This is the case from the top to the bottom of 
society, from the artisan to the tradesman, from 
the tradesman to the financier, and from the 
financier to the aristocrat. On the amount of 
the dowry depends the facility of marriage. A 
girl without a dowry finds no appreciation for 
her intelligence, culture, force of character, or 
even frequently beauty, however great, if she can- 
not bring her husband sufficient money to meet 
her own expenses, thus enabling a man after mar- 
riage, as during bachelordom, to consider only 
his own selfish necessities. Hence arises not 
only the rareness of marriage, but the rareness 
of large families; for these would oblige the hus- 
band to add to his wife’s income in order to 
maintain them. 

With the Anglo-Saxon race, where the man 
expects from his wife only intelligence, affection, 
and activity for lightening the burden of house- 
keeping and of bringing up a family, marriages 
tend to be a union of real sympathies. Pecu- 
niary questions do not so much intervene. The 
high marriage rate outside France is one of the 
things that augment the national patrimony, the 
increase of the population constituting the great- 
ness and defence of that patrimony. France 
bas of late years exported to America titles and 
escutcheons which have found eager purchasers, 
inducing farvenus to pay large sums for the 
satisfaction of their vanity. I do not know 
whether this traffic will long continue or whether 
vendors of titles on the one side and capitalists 
on the other will not fall off; but it is certain ~ 
that of late years American gold has regilded 
many escutcheons, and that this contagion of 
vanity seems rather on the increase than the 
contrary. From the standpoint of depopulation 
this importation of American capital has no in- 
convenience except that the traffic exaggerates 
dowries, and inflicts irretrievable mischief on 
France by stimulating the demands for large 
dowries. 

The third cause, the result of the other two, 
consists in the expensive habits which have 
taken hold of French women in all ranks. 
Dress has become one of the most absorbing 
questions. I am aware that this exists more or 
less in other countries, but elsewhere it is only 
an exception. In the chief European capitals 
you could easily reckon up the women indulging 
in extravagant toilettes; and these instances are 
explained, if not excused, by the wealth of the 
husbands. It is rare to find such display in 
cases where there are resources ‘insufficient to 
explain or justify it. But it is not so in France. 
In three cases out of four the known resources 
are quite inadequate for the outlay; and the most 
charitable hypothesis is that a woman runs into 
debt, or with or without the knowledge of her — 
husband spends her capital. In any case, this 
luxury acts as a deterrent against marriage. 
The above are the main causes of depopulation. 
There is a society, indeed, for encouraging mar- 
riage; but its efforts will be fruitless as long 
as these three obstacles remain.— Zimes, Lon- 
don. ; 
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The Protection of Native Plants. 


_A number of persons who take a keen inter- 
est in wild flowers have united to form a Soci- 
ety for the Protection of Native Plants. The 
objects of this society are to try and do some- 
thing to check the wholesale destruction to 
which many of our native plants are exposed,— 
a destruction often a matter of pure thought- 
lessness in the excessive picking of flowers 
and unnecessary pulling ¢p of roots, or an ex- 
tensive collecting of flowers and plants for 
sale. 

It is the intention of the society to publish 
brief articles, or leaflets, calling the attention of 
thoughtful people to the matter, and to point 
out what plants especially need protection and 
in what way the desired end may be best effected. 
It is the intention to distribute these leaflets to 
teachers in our schools, to flowér missions and 
village improvement societies, and in such other 
places as it may seem that they will be ef- 
fective. 

This movement for the protection of native 
plants has the approval of the New England 
Botanical Club, which, as a body, feels keenly 
the loss or great reduction of many plants once 
more or less abundant in the neighborhood of 
our large cities. a 

For information in regard to the Society for 
the Protection of Native Plants, or its leaflets, 
application may be made to Miss Maria E, Car- 
ter, Curator of Herbarium, Boston Society of 
Natural History, Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Tnfant Salvation. 


If infants are out of the covenant of grace 
and eternal life, and have no interest in the blood 
of Christ and no standing in the family of God, 
and if their relation to the Church is undefined 
while they are alive, and in the body, then the 
same is true after death. But if the Word of 
God teaches that infants sustain the same rela- 
tion to Christ, to the atonement, and to the king- 
dom of God while living that adult believers do, 
and that they are members of the kingdom of 
God while on earth, then certainly the same is 
true after death. The Scriptures give no un- 
certain sound upon this subject, and the teach- 
ings are very clear and full of comfort. Infant 
children owe their lives, their actual existence, to 
Christ and his redemption. I donot mean by this 
that he is the Creator of all things: I mean 
much more than this. I do not believe the as- 
sumption that, if no redemption had been made, 
the posterity of Adam would have suffered and 
died in sin: I claim that a rigid administration 
of the law, in the absence of mercy and redeem- 
ing love, would have inflicted the penalty of the 
first transgression, and would have cut off the 
first transgressors without an offspring. “The 
only conscious sinners would have been the only 
conscious sufferers.“ It is only because Jesus 
Christ intervened and took Adam’s place and 
died for him, and became the righteous rep- 
resentative for him, thereby redeeming him 
and his posterity from the everlasting reign of 
seminal death. Had there been no Saviour to 
step forth and redeem Adam and his posterity, 
the development of creation in the actual exist- 
ence of the race would not have occurred. Then 
there never would have been an infant on earth. 

The fact that infants exist is proof positive 
that Jesus died for them, and that they are all 
included in the covenant of redemption. I thus 
Start in the contemplation of infant life with the 
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|assurance that it is the purchase of the Re-| 


deemer’s blood. Infants without regeneration 
are in a gracious state of acceptance before God. 
Infants are not only in the covenant of redemp- 
tion, but they are, by virtue of their relation to 
Christ and their interest on sovereign principles 
in his atoning blood, so affected by it as to have 
their existence begin in entire exemption from 
condemnation on account of their relation to the 
first Adam or the corruption of their spiritual 
nature inherited from him. I am aware of the 
fact that at this point the moral condition of 
infants has been the subject of warm discussion, 
one teaching that they are born in a state of 
total depravity, another teaching that they are 
born free from corruption. I do not quite 
agree with either. Infants are not free from 
the effects of the fall in every part. But itis 
necessary, in order to a clear understanding of 
the subject, to consider the fact that all infants 
come into this world with a twofold relation. 
They sustain a fleshly animal relation to Adam 
and a spiritual moral relation to Christ, by whom 
they are redeemed. From the first Adam they 
inherit their fleshly nature, with all of the pas- 
sidns and lusts of the flesh and infirmities of the 
body, with all their tendencies to evil. Their 
Adamic nature remains unregenerate until the 
resurrection, “They are born of the flesh, and 
embryotic carnal affections are born within their 
members.”— ev. J. B. Fly, in the Cumberland 
Presbyterian. 


From Nantucket. ~~ 


II. 


The five days of meetings at Nantucket 
proved to be such an unqualified success that 
it is likely they will be repeated another year 
and perhaps be the beginning of an annual 
series, as successful in their way as the Isles of 
Shoals meetings, the characteristic features of 
which, however, they do not duplicate. I have 
never seen among the attendants at any confer- 
ence, East or West, a more cordial, hearty spirit 
of genuine interest in each other or more desire 
for friendly co-operation in the things we all 
have at heart. The Nantucket people were 
kindness itself, and their part in the success of 
the week was not slight. It was not a “picnic,” 
to use that gentle word of semi-reproach that we 
hear at intervals ever since the National Con- 
ference proved that Unitarians of all sections of 
the country can enjoy themselves in social inter- 
course when they come together as well as trans- 
act serious business and listen to great thoughts 
on great themes. The papers of the week 
‘dulled nobody,” as Walt Whitman would say, 
so earnest was their insistence on duty and 
responsibility. The speakers were singularly 
agreed in emphasizing the need of a closer com- 
panionship, “comradeship,” with God and truer 
civic loyalty. ES 

On Monday afternoon Rey. Charles F. Dole 
gave an earnest and characteristically persuasive 
talk on ‘‘The New Emphasis,” which he thinks 
is now transforming religious thought, feeling, 
and action. Mr. Dole’s philosophy may differ 
widely from that presented in Mr, St. John’s 
sermon of the day before ;+ but their emphasis on 
the obligations of the divine sonship and human 
brotherhood differ not at all, and are equally con- 
vincing. If we look upon God as our Father, 
our attitude naturally becomes one of loving co- 
operation rather than intimidated awe, In our 
Bible we include thoughts. of spiritual seers in 
all ages, using with appreciative discrimination 
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the ancient books once regarded as inerrant 
and equally authoritative in all parts. Noble 
thoughts and feelings are worth anything only as 
they find expression in noble action; and the 
truth that we are the children of God means 
nothing to us unless it compels us to act as his 
children should, looking on all men, everywhere 
and of whatever station, as sharers with us in 
the divine blessing. 

The opportunity offered by the Fourth of July 
for patriotic services was not disregarded. In 
the morning, after the reading of the Declara- 
tion of Independence by Mr. Clifford, Rev. John 
Snyder of Wellesley Hills gave a most appro- 
priate address on “A Free Church in a Free 
Commonwealth,” speaking as a student of his- 
tory while he sketched the gradual growth of 
secularism in government and as a lover of jus- 
tice and humanity when he pleaded for a democ- 
racy in this country worthy of the Declaration of 
Independence. The essence of despotism is in 
the assumption that governments derive their 
just powers from supernatural sources. Mr. 
Snyder paid full justice to the ideal of a univer- 
sal church, furnishing ethical principles and 
religious inspiration, curbing the power of kings 
and princes. People never revolt against a 
beneficent despotism; and, even in America, 
men came to democracy unwillingly, and only 
when every form of supernaturalism in govern- 
ment had been tested and found inadequate. 
With glorious inconsistency, Catholics, Episco- 
palians, Calvinists, and free thinkers. signed a 
document that made religion a matter of the 
personal conscience. Mr. Snyder showed how, 
in celebrating the day of our great charter and 
the birth of the nation, we celebrate also the 
dawn of new political ideals, conceived in a pro- 
foundly religious spirit, but based on the con- 
viction that the sanctions of government rest 
squarely on the will of the people; and he 
closed. with a forcible appeal for character, 
intelligence, and conscience in the individual, to 
give fibre and color to the fabric of the common- 
wealth, 

The evening session was distinctly unsectarian 
in character, and was held with a running ac- 
companiment of cannon crackers and giant 
torpedoes from the outside. The Methodist 
church, largest in the town, was graciously 
offered for the occasion. The local chapter of 
the Daughters of American Revolution co- 
operated with the committee, decorating the 
church with innumerable flags and arranging for 
the presence of representatives of patriotic and 
other societies, a band of well-trained school- 
children sang national songs, and the towns- 
people evinced a genuine interest in the entire 
celebration. Mr. Charles W. Clifford, who pre- 
sided impressively at all the meetings of the 
week, spoke a few words of welcome, the 
Methodist minister offered prayer, and addresses 
were made by Mr. Milton Reed of Fall River 
and Hon. W. W. Crapo. Both gentlemen 
found a congenial subject in the natural sug- 
gestions of the day, and their stirring addresses 
were listened to with close attention and not in- 
frequent applause. 

Two important sessions of the meetings were 
under the charge of the Sunday School Society 
and the National Alliance respectively. Rev. 
Edward A. Horton and Rev. Augustus B. Lord 
spoke for the former, urging the claims of the 
Sunday-school with force and persuasiveness. 
They took the ground that to be a Sunday- 
school teacher is a high privilege, and placed 
the Sunday-school on a level with the noblest 
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philanthropic and educational enterprises which 


enlist the interest and co-operation of men and 


women glad to work in the service of humanity. 

Miss Sarah B. Williams, director of the Na- 
tional Alliance for this section, opened the 
Alliance meeting. with a brief address of wel- 
come. She compared the conditions of women’s 
work at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
with the conditions to-day, and sketched rapidly 
the growth of organized work-among Unitarians, 
setting forth the principles of the Alliance and 
the opportunities of service now before it. She 
spoke in a low but perfectly clear and distinct 
voice, and made every woman her friend imme- 
diately. Mrs. Mary B. Davis of New York was 
at. her very best, and only one who has heard 
her can guess how good that best was. She 
had something to gain by speaking well. There 
was another Branch to be won for the Alli- 
ance, another band of women to be persuaded 
into the sisterhood; and she did it nobly. 
The ladies of the Nantucket church remained 
after the meeting, voted to join the National 
Alliance, and appointed a meeting for organiza- 
tion. 

Rey. George W. Cutter of Arlington took 
for his subject “Anglo-Saxon Expansion and the 
World’s Peace,” enumerating the present con- 
ditions that indicate the coming supremacy of 
the English-speaking people in all parts of the 
world and the promise for peace which is given 
by this advance in the line of Anglo-Saxon de- 
velopment. He showed how industrial condi- 
tions and the wonderful shrinkage of our 
modern world by quick communication and 
transportation have removed prejudices and 
diffused an appreciation of the common rights 
and needs of humanity. He foresaw in no dis- 
tant day the establishment of a Congress of 
Nations, behind which shall be neither standing 
armies nor mighty squadrons, but the tremen- 
dous power of the collective opinion of the 
whole civilized world. 

I should like to write an entire letter about 
the devotional meetings, for some of the best 
hours of the week came in those quiet morning 
services. The first was conducted by Rev. 
George H. Badger, still beloved by the people 
of Nantucket, who claimed him on every possi- 
ble occasion. Rev. A. R. Hussey spoke most 
interestingly of the Quakers and the debt of 
gratitude due to them as our spiritual ancestors, 
and the need that we should put something of 
their serene spirit and direct personal commun- 
ion with God into our daily lives, as a solvent for 
harassing problems. Mr. Hussey has a gift of 
saying things in such a way that people remem- 
ber them afterward. Perhaps it is because he 
never blurs his thought by his way of expressing 
it. Rev. J. M. Wilson also emphasized our 
need of the Quaker spirit, taking as his text 
the words “They that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength,” and suggesting the need 
of unstirred depths beneath the restlesness of 
action. Rev. A. H. Spence of Barnstable con- 
sidered the means we have for putting signifi- 
cance and beauty into the monotony and com- 
monplaceness of our lives,—a lesson more needed 
by most of us than almost any other. Miss 
Hultin’s address on Wednesday evening ought 
also to be classed with the devotional services, 
since its subject “Called of God,” the deeply re- 
‘ ligious manner of treating it, and the impassioned 
fervor of its delivery place it there rather than 
with the lectures. 

There was no pleasanter day throughout the 
week than that on which we took the early morn- 


ing boat for Cottage City, although the clouds 
threatened rain as we started; and we made our 
way over waters not blue and sparkling, as when 


‘we came, but gray and mysterious. A delightful 


drive in large, comfortable carriages took us 
from Cottage City to Vineyard Haven, where we 
were met by hospitable friends in the beautiful 
new chapel which the Channing Conference have 
co-operated in building. The pastor, Mr. Litch- 
field, gave us welcome ; and Mr. Hussey and Mr. 
Kent spoke earnest words about the faith we 
hold and our duty regarding it. We were then 
invited to a hall where luncheon was seryed by 
the ladies of the island, and an hour was given 
up to the making of new friends. Later an in- 
formal meeting was held; and Mrs. Davis added 
another twig of laurel to her chaplet, helping to 
organize the second Alliance Branch in two days. 
Several of the visiting ladies from different 
branches spoke of their differing experiences in 
this work, helping by direct encouragement and 
counsel. i 

The social side of the week was altogether 
satisfactory. The reception at the Ocean House 
and the delightful ’Sconset drive and reception 
were especially pleasant, but the informal visit- 
ing on the piazzas and the bright conversation at 
table were even more significant as indications 
of the prevailing friendliness. The music was 
in charge of Mr. Origen B. Young, who with his 
fine quartette of singers added much to the pleas- 
ure of all. E. E, M. 


From the Isles of Shoals. 


I. 


We are only ten miles from the city—that is, 
from the mainland—and only a few hours distant 
from Boston; yet we are already leagues and 
leagues away from the daily life that claims us 
for the greater part of the year. On these 
islands, set in the wide sea, beneath this won- 
derful sky, “God takes the text, and preacheth,” 
not patience, first, but joy,—deep joy in the ap- 
pealing beauty of the world and the answering 
response of the human heart. Patience and 
courage and faith are all there later; but in the 
beginning one thinks only of the surpassing 
loveliness, the utter rest, of these enchanted 
islands. Happy must that man be who has a 
true word to say, and is permitted to say it 
here, where everything seconds him,'where truth 
seems to be all-compelling, and no one would 
dare to be insincere. Is it because the divine 
mission of beauty is just to awaken a longing 
for perfection in the soul, and this strange de- 
sire for harmony between the inner and the 
outer universe? How much we have to answer 
for, then, when we shut the pure light of heaven 
from the eyes of men, when we keep little chil- 
dren between the brick walls of a city, and when 
we forget to care for such every-day happenings as 
dawns and sunsets and the silences of moonlit 
nights! We do well to remind ourselves of the 
deep serenity at the heart of things, and quiet 
our pulses with the eternal calm. Strength is 
not in the fever of endeavor, unless back of 
the endeavor is the sure and steady purpose 
generated in hours of thought and spiritual 
reckoning. It is not strange that many come 
annually to these meetings as to perennial 
springs of inspiration, whither one may turn for 
the draughts of living water that will take one 
through the hard places, and for glimmerings of 
the insight to understand how the hard places 
have their rightful place in the economy of 


human life, which without them ‘would be lack a 
ing in fibre and worth. 

There have never been so’ many people here 
for these meetings as now. It may be that that 
has been said each year, for certainly it has been 
true each time we have come. One sees many 
familiar faces, friends who meet nowhere else; 
and one misses some who will never return. 
It is a good thing, if one can, to come early 
enough to make acquaintance or to renew ac- P 
quaintance with the islands themselves. There 
is so much here to enkindle the imagination in 
the few tokens of their past occupants and his- 
tory that it is a pity not to know the place 
thoroughly. The story of these few acres of 
wind-swept rock is one of the most interesting’ 
and romantic in our New England history. 
Nothing could be more different than many of 
its associations are from those of Nantucket, 
where the meetihgs were held last week. There 
the sober sway of the Quakers affected even 
those who did not belong to their communion, 
and has left visible traces in the spiritual char- 
acteristics of their descendants. Here the 
islanders rebelled against the stern rule of their 
New England neighbors and mocked at the 
stiff-necked assumptions of the Puritans of 
Massachusetts Bay. When Thomas Morton 
was banished from Merry Mount, they welcomed 
him here with his sport-loving companions, and 
perhaps set him up as Lord of Misrule, May- 
pole and all. In those days of a century ago, 
when the returned mariner saw troops of people 
making their way to the nine different churches 
through the narrow Nantucket streets and 
thanked God thereat, the good people of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
among the Indians and Others in New England 
reckoned the wild fishermen, and the still wilder 
fisherwomen of Star Island in among the 
“Others,” and missionaries came hither in the 
same spirit of self-sacrificing devotion that 
would have taken them to Africa or the South 
Seas. 

These islands, just a giant’s handful of them 
in the middle of the sea, have been the desire of 
adventurers and the hiding-place of robbers. 
They have caused the death of many a ship- 
wrecked sailor, and into their story the scarlet 
thread of tragedy and suffering has been ever 
woven. It is no wonder that they are the 
source of numerous legends, and that more than 
one cove among the rocks has its ghost story. 
Yet gentler memories abide here, too, and 
thoughts of the gracious woman who has made . 
the place best known in later years. Each sum- 
mer that we come adds something to the store; 
and may it be long before these unique experi- 
ences are given up! 

Every seat was taken in the large hall in the 
Oceanic House as the hour came for the Sun- 
day morning service which began the week of 
meetings. Mr, Badger showed a fine sense of 
the fitness of things when he read Samuel 
Longfellow’s hymn, “Life ‘that maketh all 
things new”; and we sang it with good heart, 
for we knew what meant a 


“The freer step, the fuller breath,, 
The wide horizon’s grander view.” 


But, if he had asked us to sing, “Awake, my nasal 
stretch every nerve,” I am honestly afraid some 
of us would have hesitated. Rev. Frank S. C. 
Wicks and Rev. Frank Phalen also took part in 
the devotional exercises; and the sermon, a 
noble one, was preached by Rev. William Wal- 


lace Fenn, with the subject and text, “Thy king- 


dom come.” He had only “cherub scorn,” to” : 


. « 


ae 
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use Emerson’s expressive phrase for cynicism, 
listlessness, or indifference, believing that the 
attitude of confident expectancy is an essential 
of the progressive and successful life. Sucha 
prayer as “Thy kingdom come” is life at its pro- 
phetic best; and, when man grasps the thought of 
God, he knows that all good things are possible 
and certain, not for one’s self alone, but for all 
men. The prayer has a truer and nobler hope 
for us than for the early Christians who believed 
in the speedy coming of their earthly supremacy. 
We look to-day for a condition of things when 
God shall reign over all, and love become the 
law of life. The mystic says that God is reign- 
ing already; and the reformer feels that the 
mystic’s faith does not work in a world of sin 
and suffering, but the problem of evil in God’s 
universe is solved best in the experience of those 
who labor most éarnestly against it. Those who 
work. hardest for the regeneration of individuals 
and society are most conscious that they are 
working with God. To recognize the existence 
of the moral law is to acknowledge the existence 
of his rule; but, until the laws are discovered and 
obeyed, they work harm to the disobedient. The 
thought of the coming kingdom of God is too 
good not to be true, and we can consecrate our 
lives in the light of this vision. Our souls need 
above everything else some thought that has 
power to hold us at our best; and, when we re- 
member that the solitary struggle in our own 
hearts means the gaining of ground for the king- 
dom of God, the thought becomes the greatest 
inspiration of our lives. 

In the evening we gathered again to listen to 
Rey. Charles J. Staples, who spoke on “The 
Summons of the Deep,” and sought to lead us 
away from the perplexities of life, that we might 
listen, in the instinct of a high and happy faith, 
to the throb of that ocean on which our little 
lives are borne. The ocean is forever sending 
out its masterful summons, and every still lake 
or mountain streamlet heeds the call and an- 
swers. The soul, too, is 4 deep surpassing 
knowledge; and sometimes, in the midst of our 
petty and superficial days, we have glimpses of 
its depths of passion and pain, its love and un- 
suspected power, deep below deep of mystery 
and thought. There is no speech nor language; 
yet the soul hears the “summons as of mighty 
waters, and claims its kinship with a life vaster 
than its own, yet near and like. In the interac- 
tion between man and God, man has his own 
appeal to make, and the wise and true prayer is 
something more than a yielding of thought and 
will: it is deep calling unto deep, the worn but un- 
conquered spirit beseeching God out of the very 
assurance of its likeness, its nearness unto him. 

Sometimes in a great national crisis the in- 
terior life of the people is touched with an in- 
stinct beyond what they can explain. Men grow 

_ aware of a pulse of vaster thoughts and purposes 
beating through their common lives, and the 
voice of a suffering people calls unto the Will 
that makes for righteousness. In our individual 
lives the hour that brings us to know the depth 
of our ignorance. and weakness is the hour in 
which we turn instinctively with a great surge 

_ of the spirit to the deep that is in God. And 
the deeper the need, the surer the answer. The 
anxiety, the personal trouble, is shared; and the 
ocean flows around the suffering. Joy may be 
as profound as grief; and all pure delight is an 
appeal to God, which he does not fail to answer. 

The sermon was a fitting close to the day 

which had held so much of quickening life for 


ee 
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California Letter. 


The visit of the President, and the “Fiesta” at 
Los Angeles, made it necessary to postpone our 
Pacific Unitarian Conference until June. The 
necessities of the work in my department made 
my presence in the, North imperative, and it was 
therefore impossible for me to be present at the 
regular meeting. Doubtless the secretary Aro 
tem. will send you an account of the meeting. A 
glance at the map will disclose the reason why 
it is practically impossible to secure a represen- 
tation of our churches when the conference is 
held either in the northern or southern end of 
the territory. The average distance from the 
churches in the North to Los Angeles, where the 
conference was held this year, is 1,413 miles. 
This means a round trip of more than 2,800 
miles for those who attend the conference. The 
trip from New England to Saratoga or Washing- 
ton seems insignificant when compared with this. 
It is, of course, unreasonable to expect these 
churches to be represented. 

I left San Francisco May 9. My first Sun- 
day was spent at Portland, Ore., where “Forward 
Movement meetings” were held on Sunday 
morning and evening and on Monday and Tues- 
day evenings. Rev. Messrs. W. R. Lord, W. D. 
Simonds, W. G. Eliot, Jr., and myself took part 
in these meetings, which were well attended. 
Tuesday evening a Platform meeting was held, 
addressed by Mr. Simonds, Mr. Eliot, and myself. 
Mr. Simonds gave his reasons for being a Uni- 
tarian; Mr. Eliot spoke with great power upon 
“The Immortal Life”; I spoke upon the Bible. 

On Wednesday and Thursday evenings, Mr. 
Lord, Mr. Eliot, and myself conducted meetings 
of a similar character at Salem, the capital of 
Oregon, the Church, the Bible, and Jesus be- 
ing the subjects treated in addresses and discus- 
sions. 

From Salem to Seattle, where it was my good 
fortune to attend a regular service of the church 
in Seattle, which holds its morning service in 
the “Seattle Theatre.” About five hundred per- 
sons were present; and, after an impressive 
sermon, an opportunity was given me to speak 
of the work on this coast. Thechurch holds all 
its meetings, except its Sunday morning service, 
in its own building. In the church I was 
greeted by a good-sized audience on Sunday, 
Monday, and Tuesday evenings, to listen to my 
lectures on “The Bible in the Light of Modern 
Knowledge,” “Its History,” “Its Religion,” “Its 
Inspiration.” Everywhere I go I finda lively 
interest in two great subjects; namely, the Bible 


and immortality. The truth about the Bible is | 


as valuable to those who have rejected it as it 
is to those who still hold to the doctrine of its 
infallibility. The Bible is an efficient help to 
the cause of religion, when it is taken at its true 
value; but, regarded as an infallible book, itis a 
stumbling-block in the path of religious prog- 
ress. 


© Seattle is, without doubt, worthy of our atten- 


tion as a base or centre for denominational work. 
The town has already established its claim as the 
chief commercial city. of the North-west. Ma- 
terial interests, of course, receive chief attention ; 
but character-building is going on all the time, 
and the future of the city depends upon this 
more than upon anything else. Therefore, the 
city needs Unitarian churches, because those 
churches teach the principles upon which char- 
acter must rest te be safe and permanent. Pos- 
sibly the demand may not be as strong for such 
churches as the need, Possibly it may not be 
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generally known that our churches stand for 
such things; but that does not alter the fact, nor 
does it release us from our obligations. The 
thoughtful men, the men of force, the leaders 
of public opinion, those who guide public action, 
in this and in other cities like it, are not as a 
rule identified, at least actively, with any church. 
However indifferent these men may seem to be 
concerning religion and its institutions, there 
are those among them who know that there can 
be no stability in any government that does not 
rest upon justice and righteousness. These 
leaders will not be reached by those churches 
which still cling to medieval theology. They 
left all sense of dependence upon such churches 
in the East whence they came. It will be a dif- 
ficult task to interest them in religious work; 
but, if they can be reached at all, it must be by 
the Unitarian or some other church which ac- 
cepts the results of modern scholarship and the 
revelations of modern science. Precedent does 
not count in this new country, and there are no 
traditions to usurp the function of reason. The 
“New Departure” is an absolute necessity. No 
one, who has eyes to see or ears to hear, can 
travel through this wonderful country without 
being impressed with the opportunities for lay- 
ing the foundation here for a new and improved 
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social life, profiting by the experiences of the 
past in its development. This is notably true in 
the department of religious activity. 

Our Unitarian denomination, if it has any 
serious purpose in view, must plant its churches 
in just such places as Seattle, bustling and al- 
most chaotic as it may seem to those unaccus- 
tomed to the new cities of the great West. We 
must help to form such cities, and thus make 
their.reform unnecessary. Such towns need 
churches much more than those cities which 
pride themselves upon their high civilization. 
The future power in the political development 
of this nation will come very largely from just 
such places. We therefore need our strongest 
men and our most efficient churches in such 
busy cities, if we are to have any part in mould- 
ing the life of the twentieth century. 

Will you pardon what may, at first glance, 
seem to be a somewhat discouraging statement? 
It is not willingly made, but it is essential to an 
intelligent diagnosis. There is no_ political 
campaign in progress, and therefore there 
ought not to be any excessive sensitiveness 
about it. Indeed, there seems to be no reason 
why it should not have impartial consideration. 

The people of the West are, asa rule, very 
poor. I read in the newspapers about a “wave 
of prosperity,” but I do not observe it in my 
travels. Perhaps it has not yet reached this 
side of the Rocky Mountains. We have what 
might be properly designated as local showers of 
prosperity, which seem to refresh the unjust 
rather than the just.. Everywhere I find wealth; 
but it is in the hands of the few, the very few. 
The “first comers” seem to have pre-empted the 
choicest portions -of the soil, the franchises, 
and, therefore, the.control of public affairs. 
With these the railroads appear to co-operate 
not formally to be sure, but effectively. Some 
of these interests generally own or control the 
local press. The measure of public spirit is 
usually determined by the welfare of these joint 
interests. The individual outside these inter- 
ests is a resource, not a factor. He is free to 
produce; but, when he seeks to market, he may 
find that he has produced in vain. When he 
escapes frost, drought, and insects, he has yet to 
meet the freight tariff maker. He may find a 
mine; but, unless he also finds a railroad, his 
mine is not of much value. I used to think that 
one could pick up lumps of gold or silver in a 
mine. Now I learn that you have to send the 
ore or quartz to mill, as the farmer does his 
wheat; but the mills are scarce, and the tolls 
high. 

The West is rich in resources. The soil is 
very productive. The climate is better than 
any climate in the East. This ought to be 
the home of a happy and prosperous people. 
In the populous centres there is the usual 
success for those who can stand the violence 
of an almost savage competition. There 
is a livelihood for any industrious and fairly 
intelligent person, as there is almost anywhere. 
Perhaps this is all that is necessary. If 
so, this is a good place to live. It is a good 
place to live, in spite of its drawbacks; but the 
average man is a poor man, so far as money is 
concerned. The economic conditions referred 
to just now are not permanent: they will pass 
away when the American spirit becomes fully 
aroused. But they have not yet passed away. 

If churches are to be built in cities like 
Seattle,—that is, such churches as we need to 
give us the ear of the people,—the faithful few 
who stand ready to give of their scanty means 
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must be assisted to a considerable extent by 
those who have really been refreshed by that 
great irrigating wave of prosperity which we 
read about in the enterprising journals of the 
East. ; 

This may seem like a digression, but I do not 
so regard it. It seems to be necessary to show 
why the money is not in the hands of those 
who would naturally be expected to build our 
churches in this new country. The fact is that 
those who need the churches, and those who 
really want them, are those who cannot afford 
to spare the money needed to build them. 

From Seattle to Spokane. Here is another 
vigorous city with magnificent resources, which 
must some day fall into the hands of the people. 
The little touch of commercial feudalism which 
mars the prosperity of this and other cities of 
its class will soon disappear. The wheels of 
progress do not often turn backward, and we 
may trust the principle of justice to perform its 
part in the future as it has in the past. The 
church in Spokane has a rare opportunity. Four 
Sunday morning and evening services “and sey- 
eral lectures and addresses, with the demonstra- 
tions of interest manifested, satisfied me that 
persistent work here will surely result in the 
establishment of a strong and influential church. 
We have a church building here with only $400 
indebtedness, which can easily be paid when the 
spirit of the people is once aroused. 

From Spokane to Boisé, the capital of Idaho. 
We have here a new and promising church. The 
society is fortunate in having the use of the 
beautiful little “Temple Beth Israel,” which has 
been generously tendered to Unity Church, with- 
out charge, except for some trifling incidental ex- 
penses. I spent two Sundays and nearly two 
weeks with this interesting society. Boisé is a 
little capital of a big State. Idaho has more 
land than it can at present use, and will welcome 
those who want to help make a great State 
truly great. 

It would be easy to prolong this letter indefi- 
nitely; to tell of an inspiring visit to Helena, 
where Mr. Sprague is busy building a new and 
beautiful church building. This is in the capital 
of the ‘Mountain State” of Montana, another 
centre of importance, and one by which we are 
doing our whole duty. Every one of the churches 
named in this letter is located in an important 
centre. They all deserve well of “the powers 
that be,” which means the churches that respond 
to the missionary call. I could also tell of the 
charming hospitality of the Unitarians in these 
mountain cities. It would also be agreeable to 
dwell upon the magnificent scenery, the glorious 
weather, the sense of freedom and independence 
which one gets when breathing the invigorating 
air of these wonderful mountains, 

But I will not tantalize you, for I know by 
long experience that vou are stifling in a torrid 
heat ; and it is surely unkind to flaunt one’s good 
fortune in the faces of the suffering. The more 
or less gentle breezes of the Pacific, at least, 
have nothing stifling about them. 

I am once more back in San Francisco. I am 
writing this letter the day after my return, on 
the “glorious Fourth,” amid the popping of 
crackers and the Babel sounds that the boy of 
the period can make. The trip just closed 
covered a period of fifty-six days and a distance 
of over four thousand miles. This is about 
one-half of the territory, in the whole of which 
we have only 24 active churches, some of these 
new and not very strong, 

This is splendid missionary ground, but it 
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must have men to do the work who can succeed _ 
anywhere. Such men are sorely needed now 
and here. _ GEorGE W. STONE, 

Field Secretary A. U. A. 


San Francisco, CA. 


Spirit of the Press. 


The Inquirer considers the question whether © 
it matters that many Unitarians hold aloof from 
worship and. work with their fellows, and sums 
up as follows :— + 


And it matters when men who see the evil of 
narrow views and unintelligent teaching in reli- 
gion, and who know that the number of those 
who dare to stand out against conventionalism 
and fashion is small, nevertheless do little or 
nothing to substitute a better way for the old 
unsatisfactory ways that provoke their regrets, 
and sometimes their contempt. The thing’ at 
issue is, not the fate of churches and sects, but 
truth, and the life that dwindles and perishes if 
it is fed upon a lie. In this matter the stronger 
and more enlightened is as much “his brother’s 
keeper” as in any other. If he is faithless to his 
trust in this respect, he cannot escape the con- 
demnation of an outraged conscience. 


Of Joseph Cook Zion's Herald says what most 
of our orthodox exchanges are saying : — 


In doctrine his position was strongly conser- 
vative, so much so that he seemed at times to 
be decidedly partisan. His extreme positive- 
ness of statement about things not admitting of 
such violent dogmatism alienated and_ offended 
many, but doubtless he could not help it. He 
was thoroughly conscientious in every utterance. 
He honestly felt himself called to stay the tide 
of liberalism, and to warn the public against 
some leaders, high in regard with that public, 
whom he deemed misleaders. He made some 
mistakes, but he did his best to keep men to the 
old moorings and stop the drift of the times. 
Complete success in such an undertaking was 
not possible, but we honor him for his endeavor. 
It may safely be said that he bravely tried to 
make the world better, that he consecrated all 
his powers to the propagation of what he deemed 
the truth, sparing no pains, and refusing no risk 
at the call of duty. He will not soon be for- 
gotten. 


The Advance is not yet ready to accept ritual- 
ism as an offset to the worldly tendencies of the 
Church. A liturgy may’be an aid to devotion: 
it may be a substitute for it i— 


Individual and church life is ever beset. with 
one foremost danger; namely, the danger of sub- 
stituting the sentiment of religion for the sub- 
stance of it. The mind easily yields to the de- 
lights of religious reminiscences, soars away in 
the romance of prayer, or floats on the atmos- 
phere of noble song. There is a danger in an 
elaborate ritual that the mind will substitute 
zestheticism for spirituality; emotional delights 
for consecration, and sanctity for faith. After 
the substance of faith has gone, and the life has 
become’ spotted by the world, forms are sought 
through which religious activities may be run; 
but, while they delight the feelings, they impose 
on the understanding, quiet the conscience, and 
paralyze the will. Forms should be the way in 
which life expresses itself; and they will change 
with the forces of life, the aims of its manifesta- 
tions, and the environment in the midst of which 
it increases and bears its fruitage. When the 
life has departed, it is unprofitable to try to re- 
new it by a liturgical process. The thing then 
needed is to present again the living Christ for - 
the soul’s trust, salvation, and peace. The out- 
ward form may even obstruct the way of ap- 
proach to the living Christ; and it ting Be essen-— 
tial to. require some apparently absurd thing, — 
such as to wash seven times in the river Jordan, — 
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in order to divert the mind from all human sup- 
ports, and lead it to trust in Him who alone is 
our ever-availing resource. 


‘The Christian Advocate estimates the work of 
“The Monday Lecturer” with some tacit reserva- 
tions :— ° 


Joseph Cook was possessed of prodigious in- 
tellectual strength, and of a physique which con- 
stituted an admirable complement to it. Of 
heavy build, with a large head, a powerful voice, 
and, in the days of his prime, a full, thick beard, 
a nervous temperament, and a rare genius for 
rhetorical statement, he delivered himself always 
with a dogmatic positiveness that made what he 
said seem like the message of a prophet; and to 
the popular mind it had all the force of un- 
questioned and unquestionable authority. It 
was as if the lecturer had introduced his theme 
with a solemn “Thus saith the Lord.” While 
he had a remarkably strong hold on the popular 
mind, he failed to receive the fullest’ measure of 
respect from a certain class of scholars, who re- 
garded him as an ultra-conservative, especially 
on matters relating to Biblical criticism. Never- 
theless, his sincerity was no mores questioned 
than his courageous tenacity. He proclaimed 
the truth as he believed it. He believed it with 
all the strength of his marvellous intellectual 
powers, and in the proclamation of it he was un- 
daunted. 


The doctrine of predetermination or predes- 
tination has not yet passed out of the thought 
and speech of the religious world, as witness the 
following introduction to an editorial in the 
New York Observer :— 


The Christian may be defined as a man who 
knows what he is going to do. He works to a 
plan. In his career he must understand and 
must practically illustrate the value of fore- 
thought, method, and system. The Almighty 
himself works to a plan. He does nothing at 
haphazard. There is no room for the word 
“chance” in the vocabulary of a believer who 
recognizes the superintendence over all the 
processes of life of a divine genius. God knows 
what is to be. It is all in outline before him be- 
fore he begins to do a thing: it all comes out 
according to his predetermination. Even of the 
most awful event in human history, the bloody 
tragedy on Calvary, when the black-hearted 
Jews and cruel Romans combined in the most 
unholy of alliances_against the Saviour of the 
world, it was said in retrospect by Peter and 
John, “For of a truth against Thy holy child, 
Jesus, Pilate and the Gentiles were gathered to- 
gether for to do whatsoever thy hand and thy 
counsel determined before to be done.” 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


NOTES, 


~The young ladies in charge of the various 

tables are working hard to make the coming 

Holiday Fair a success. They solicit all the 

help their friends can give them during the 

summer. ‘ 
FANCY TABLE. 


If any one wishes a little occupation for idle 
hours on summer piazzas, why not make some 
dainty trifle for the Holiday Fair which comes 
in November? 

Fancy articles of all kinds, including Batten- 
burg, embroideries, shawls, pretty things for 
babies, sofa pillows, table covers, and so on, will 
be pratefally received and acknowledged. 

The decorations will be lavender and white,— 
an effective background for the pretty things. 

The table is in charge of Misses Edith and 
Susy Moulton of Salem, with assistants from 

‘ord, Roxbury, Cambridge, and other places. 
Articles may be sent to Miss Jennie G. Moseley, 
132 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 


' DISTRICT REPORTS (continued). 
Central. and Western Massachusetts — The 


spirit of the past year’s work seems to have |’ 


been much the same throughout all our unions. 

To continue, our district report, Leominster 
carried on a most successful series of union 
meetings with several near-by societies. Their 
Sunday evening meetings were frequently ad- 
dressed by some prominent business man of the 
town. Contributions were sent to Amherst and 
Tuskegee, and they have a Service Committee 
to work among the aged and infirm. 


The South Society of Worcester has reor-’ 


ganized, drawn together a new set of young peo- 
ple, and taken a vital part in the life of the 
church. Aside from their social and religious 
meetings, their principal work has been the 
maintaining of the Church Calendar, for which 
they have held themselves entirely responsible. 
Gardner has used Dole’s. Catechism of the 
Liberal Faith as a basis for their discussions. 

Morton reports good attendance and new 
members joining. Their method of service is a 
little unusual. Meetings are held every Sunday 
evening. One evening in the month they have 
a speaker from out of town, one evening ex- 
tra music, one the members carrying on the 
service, and the fourth the pastor gives a 
lecture. 

West Upton writes, “We are blessed with 
members who are willing to°do their share of 
the work, and are always ready to lead the 
meetings when asked.” Such a state of affairs 
must surely mean successful work. This union 
is responsible for the church decoration, and 
sends the flowers into the Flower Mission. 

Florence, one of our largest sdcieties, has had 
a most successful year in all branches of its 
work. Meetings have been held every Sunday 
evening, with an average attendance of ninety. 

The philanthropic work of this union is splen- 
didly organized, a Committee on Local Charity 
having the matter in charge. : 

A chorus class was formed for the purpose of 
helping in the evening services. 

Mrs. Wilson’s school, Mayesville, S.C., and 
Amherst, were the objects to which they con- 
tributed generously. 

Altogether, this district seems well established 
in the work. They keep well in touch with 
headquarters, and always identify themselves 
with the national work. 

The two Pennsylvania societies are flourishing. 
Erie has just organized, and its first winter’s 
work gives it courage to hope for even better 
things to come. An auxiliary of the union, 
known as the “Study Class,” deserves special 
mention, in that it very successfully carried on 
a study of Victor Hugo’s “Les Misérables,” and 
for the ensuing year has decided to take up his 
“93” and the French Revolution. 

Meadville, an older union, reports, “At the 
Sunday evening meetings there has been a par- 
ticular advance in the willingness of the young 
people to take an active part in the open meet- 
ings, thus making the services more successful 
than heretofore.” 

Western.— Sioux City, Ia., presented their 


{usual $50 to the trustees at the parish meeting. 


“We have been especially pleased at the number 
of boys and young men who have been regular 
attendants this year.” 

Chicago, [1] The new union at Memorial 
Chapel cannot yet report in full, but we hope the 
next year will prove a success. 

Oakland, Cal——The Young People’s Religious 
Union and the Unity Club have consolidated, 
making a strong, active society which expresses 
a desire to establish closer relations with the 
Union at large. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 


reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


Orono, Me.—School increased from 40 to 73.— Rev. 
Cuartes E. Lunp. Address all orders to Rev. A. C. 
Grier, Racine, Wis, : 
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Addresses. 


THE address of Rey. A. D, Mayo during 
the summer will be 43 West Newton Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE address of John Fretwell till August 1 


will be care of Messrs. Brown, Shipley & Co., 123 Pall © 
Mall, London, S.W. 


Marriages. 


In Athol, 26th ult., by Rev. Carl G. Horst, of West 
Upton, Samuel Bairstow agger, of Sandford, Me., and 
Alice Sheldon Bates, of Athol. 

In Charlestown, N.H., 2d inst., by Rev. T. D, Howard, 
cen R. Demerse and Amy A. Dodge, both of Alstead, 


In Auburndale, rst inst., in their new residence, by Rev. 
Charles H. Daniels, D.D., of Newton, George D. Rand, 
of Boston, and Mrs. Martha G., widow of William Webb, 
of Winchester, and daughter of the late Stephen Gale, of 
Portland, Me. 

In_ Brookfield, 


oth ult., by Rey. William L. Walsh, 
Stanley Webster i 


xass and Grace Gertrude Harris. 


Deaths. 


At Monadnock, N.H., 4th inst., George E. Leighton, 
of St. Louis, in the sixty-seventh year of his age. i 


At Braintree, Mass., roth ult., Mary Elizabeth, wife of 
Mr, William Sidney Stone. ¢ 

It is difficult to speak of Mrs. Stone without using the 
language of eulogy which she, modest woman that she 
was, would have liked least of all. Her character was of 
such exceeding fineness and delicacy, she recalled Words- 
worth’s Lucy,— 


“A violet by a mossy stone, 
Half hidden from the eye.” 


And yet, with all her gentleness, she had a tempered firm- 
ness that enabled her to meet the tragedy of her life ina 
way that is given to but few. Death came to her, not eas- 
ily, but with lingering pain and anguish. She bore ‘it all 
with unselfish sweetness, without a word of repining, 
thinking nothing of herself, thinking only for others. 
Day after day, as the June weather deepened, she faded 
slowly away, still remaining her own beautiful self, sane, 
*tranquil, serene, until one glorious morning the meek 
eyes closed, and she. went to God. A little child said of 
her, “I should think God would be very happy to have 
her.” So think all that knew her, for it must be that God 
loves such women as she. We laid her away, in the lovely 
cemetery at Templeton, making her grave beneath the 
whispering pine-trees, and a robin near by sung her re- 
quiem ; and there we left her in the midst of the silence of 
nature, saying with dim eyes, but hopeful hearts, “He 
giveth His beloved sleep.*’ 


* Established 1859, 


1 J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 
Undertakers = 
and Embalmers 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. . 


Open Day and Night. .. » 
. + Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Personal attention given to every detail. 
Chapel and other special rooms connected with 
establishment. Competent persons in attend- 
ance day and night, td 


“b ” 334 Pearl St. (near Huron) 

THE THORNDIKE A modern_ three-story brick 
building, well furnished, The Best Down-town Lo- 
cation in Buffalo. Twenty minutes to Exposition 
via Elmwood car. ‘Three minutes to all principal theatres, 
post-office, city buildings, etc. All cars pass one block 
from house. Steam Belt Line Station, five minutes’ walk 
(direct line to Exposition), Five minutes to all railroad 
stations. Rates: rooms accommodating two or more, 
$1.00 per day and upwards per person. 


pies pneumonia in a better climate, as I did.. 
4 Elevated Richmond suburb and health resort. Only 
Unitarian church in Virginia. Extra inducements to 
Unitarians. Medicinal springs, pine groves, free hotel 


site. Address E. S. Reap, HiGHLAND Sprincs, Va, 


POSITION WANTED 


COMPANION with elderly lady or invalid, city 
or country, No objection to travel. Best of refer- 
Address ‘‘Miss C.,” care Christian Register, Bos-~ 


ae 


ences. 


ton, 
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In all the reports received there is much to 
encourage us. Some discouragements and hard 


times come to all unions; but they only serve to’ 


make the life of a society stronger, when met in 
the right spirit. 
found if one faces the situation squarely. So let 
us hope that each year fewer societies will grow 
faint-hearted, and more will come to see that 
without some hard work our unions would not 
mean to us what they should mean,—a place and 
opportunity for growth on the spiritual and moral 
side of our natures. ; 


Che Sunday School. 


The Sixty-seventh Annual Report of the Lon- 
don Sunday School Association, presented at 
King’s Hall, Holborn, on the 28th of May, gives 
me pleasant opportunity to refer a little in de- 
tail to the admirable work carried on at the 
headquarters, Essex Hall, Essex Street, London. 
An historical sketch, brief, but enlightening, leads 
up to the regular statistics and reports. It will 
be of value to the readers of the Register to 
know something about the origin and develop- 
ment of the London Sunday School Associa- 
tion. 

This organization is not so old as the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society of Boston. We 
shall celebrate next year the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary. The London Association has had a 
career of sixty-seven years. The first annual meet- 
ing was held in 1834, preceded by,a breakfast 
served at 7.30. This feature has been discontinued 
of late years; but, as I stated in the Register of 
last week, it was resumed this year and proved 
a great success. Perhaps it is sentiment on my 
part; but I trust this rather unique custom will 
be perpetuated, although the changes in condi- 
tions of 1901 as compared with 1834 will work 
very much against such a proposition. It seems 
that six schools constituted the numerical array 
of this English organization during its initial 
life. The first publications occurred in 1837 and 
1839. The number of schools had increased at 
that time to thirty-six. By 1847 the number of 
schools attached to the Association had grown 
to one hundred and twenty-six. At this time the 
first catalogue was published, giving a list of 
fourteen books and pamphlets. The income for 
the treasury was very small. It was in 1858 that 
Dr. James Martineau took part, giving the in- 
dorsement of his character and talents. The 
following year he served as president. Rev. 
Robert Collyer occupied the chair in 1871, and 
reported to the members assembled ‘what the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society at Boston had 
been doing and was aiming to accomplish. 

The London Association up to this time had 
not published its own books, but now stepped 
forward on an independent pathway, starting 
with an agent at 178, Strand. At this period the 
most important work, perhaps, issued by the 
Association was undertaken and completed in a 
few years. This was “The Bible for Young 
People.” 

A side-light on the narrowness of Christian 
workers appeared in 1880, the centenary of the 
Robert Raikes movement. Although the Uni- 
tarians desired to take part in the commemora- 
tion along with the schools of the so-called 
Evangelical churches, this participation was 
refused. Accordingly, the London Association 
went forward and made due observance in its 
own way. 

A notable event was the securing of a new 
home in Essex Hall, which occurred about 1884, 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Association. A large sum of money was raised 
for the purchase of the property, and the build- 
ing originally known as “ Theophilus Lindsay’s 
Chapel” was practically rebuilt. In 1886 the 
annual meeting of the Association was held in 
the new premises. It was at this time that Mr. 
B. C. Hare, the present efficient manager of the 
book-room, was appointed to succeed Mr. 
Mawer.. Since that time, the volume of publica- 
tions and of work has steadily increased. 
Among those who have given literary and ed- 
itorial aid have been Rev. F. E. Millson, W. 


A remedy can generally be} 


Copeland Bowie, Miss Marian Pritchard, Rev. F. 
Walters, J. Estlin Carpenter, W. G. Tarrant, 
Mr. Ion Pritchard, Dr. Drummond, and others. 
A conspicuous recognition of the Association 
‘was given in 1900, when the National Educa- 
tional Committee invited the Association to 
make an exhibit of their books, forms, and 
appliances at the Imperial Institute, London, 
and at the Paris International Exhibition. 

There are now 316 Sunday-schools on the 
membership list of the Association. They are 
supposed to be in ready communication with 
Essex Hall, to consider any matters of interest 
arising during the year and for the transaction 
of regular business. The largest section of this 
general membership is “The Manchester District 
Sunday School Association,” which comprises 
80 schools with 1,413 teachers, 13,564 pupils, of 
whom 4,081 are over sixteen years of age. In 
the “Rules” of the Association the objects are 
set forth as follows: the promotion generally 
of Sunday-school education and the publication 
of suitable religious books for young people. 
The mempership of any Sunday-school is on the 
following conditions: a contribution of $1.25 
and upward annually fulfils the obligation and 
secures the right of sending a representative to 
all general meetings. The annual meeting of the 
Association is held about Whitsuntide, at such 
place as may be deemed convenient. ‘The presi- 
dent this year is the Right Hon. Lady O’Hagan. 
Among the vice-presidents are J. Estlin Carpen- 
ter and Dr. James Drummond. The honorable 
treasurer is W. Blake Odgers, and the honorable 
secretary Mr. Ion Pritchard. Meetings of the 
board are held on the first Friday of each month 
at 6p.M. The headquarters of the Association 
are open from g till 6 week-days, 


When we recount the sources of progress in 
the nineteenth century, let us not.lose our ac- 
curate judgment. Let us not be misled by 
surface names and facts. The Sunday-school 
for the next twenty-five years must relate itself 
to leading names and movements which are, to 
my mind, more significant than the scientific, 
literary, and art witnesses to wondrous develop- 
ment in modern life. A close examination 
proves that the achievements of the nineteenth 
century which are destined to have a leading 
position in determining character and society 
are those of a religious and moral nature. I[ 
venture to say that Froebel and Pestalozzi have 
disclosed laws of education which will be of 
momentous significance the next half-century. 
They will be better understood and wider used 
throughout the educational sphere, from the 
nursery to the university. Another deep source 
of a similar character exists in the teachings of 
Darwin and Wallace. The light which they 
have shed on the growth of the world, the evo- 
lution of history, and the conditions of charac- 
ter-making, is destined to color and change the 
humblest methods in religious and moral train- 
ing. And in a third direction the Sunday- 
school must turn for alliance, joining with 
Channing and Ballou in spreading a more spirit- 
ual understanding of Christianity. I think I 
am quite within bounds when I claim for these 
six names and these three sources (the two in 
each instance work together) unmeasured re- 
sults. The teachings and truths from these 
origins will. need treatment at an early age. 
Views of life, duty, and destiny, as affected by 
these principles, must be taught in appropriate 
form to youth. Then the completion will pro- 
ceed in natural course through the adult years. 

There is nothing revolutionary in what I have 
stated above. The oracles mentioned there 
have not spoken in antagonism to religion. 
Christianity will receive fuller, nobler interpre- 
tation and accomplishment. The attitude of 
reverence, the tone of admiration, the spirit of 
worship, the beauty of consecration, will be 
more amply recognized and nurtured. But my 
chief contention is that the nineteenth century, 
through these leaders and teachers, has fur- 
nished to the twentieth century wonderful op- 
portunities for progress in ethical and spiritual 
training. This is behind and beneath every- 
thing else, say what we may. Let the Sunday- 
school worker take fresh courage. We are in 
alliance with great forces. Our duty becomes 
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our joy when we simply go forward, earnestly 
making the best use we can of this divine power 
through the agencies that may be afforded us at 
any given time. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


It has been the custom for many years to hold 
summer meetings at Weirs, N.H., under the 
control of the Weirs Educational Society. 
Many notable meetings have been held in this 
place. This year the directors have voted to 
omit these meetings. Those who have been in 
the habit of attending them will find compensa- 
tion for their loss in the meetings at the Isles 
of Shoals, which include in their management 
many of the members of the New Hampshire 


Association. 
f 
Churches. 


Boston.—Benevolent Fraternity of Churches > 
Sunday, July 14, service at 5 P.M., on the Boston 
Common, fifth tree from Charles Street on the 
Beacon Street mall. The speakers will be Rev. 
Frederic Gill and Rev. Henry H. Saunderson, 
Congregational singing led by a cornet. All 
welcome. 


Rev. Charles W. Wendte has accepted the 
invitation of the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches to become a secretary of that asso- 
ciation and minister of the Parker Memorial. 
He is in Europe at present, but will return to 
Boston August I, in time to superintend the en- 
tire renovation and improvement of the memo- 
rial edifice, and the inauguration, in October, of 
the new work to be undertaken, of which the 
Sunday religious services and week-day lectures 
will be an important feature. The general 
offices of the Benevolent Fraternity will, on Octo- 
ber 1, be removed from 25 Beacon Street to the 
Parker Memorial Building. 


Madison, Wis.— Rev. F. A. Gilmore: On 
Sunday, June 30, the Unitarian Sunday-school 
of this place closed the most successful and 
satisfactory season in its history. The annual 
Sunday-school picnic was held on Friday, June 
28, on the shores of Lake Monona, a steamboat 
trip round the lake being one of its pleasant 
features. Although many of the church fam- 
ilies have already left town, there was an attend- 
ance of at least seventy children and grown peo- 
ple. Earlier in the month a Sunday was set 
apart for a children’s service. The church was 
decorated with flowers, most of them contributed 
by the Sunday-school scholars. There was an 
address by the pastor, Rev. F. A. Gilmore, on 
“Truthfulness,” that held the attention of old 
and young. The kindergarten class, which is 
exceedingly flourishing, sang some of its songs, 
and listened to an appropriate story, charmingly 
told byits kindergartner, Miss Charlotte Nor- 
ton, whose influence over the little ones is most 
excellent. 


Watick, Mass.—Unity Church, Rev. G. F. 
Pratt: The donation of $100, made by the South 
Middlesex Conference at its last meeting to the 
building fund of Unity Church, when added to 
various sums recently given to this object by the 
Church Extension Society, the Worcester Con- 
ference, the National Alliance, and the Ladies’ 
Circle of Berlin, Mass., brings the fund up to the 
$10,000 required to be raised before beginning 
to build in accordance with the conditions of 
previous gifts and pledges. The pastor -is very 
grateful to all who helped to this result, and 
happy to see it accomplished before the vacation. 
The money has been turned over to the Building — 
Committee, who will take steps at the earliest 
moment toward securing a lot of land and 
arr out the plans already made for a church 
edifice. 


Winter Harbor, Me.—Rev. Mr. Brundage 
of Albany, N.Y., will preach in Channing Chapel 
Sundays in July and August. Rev. 
Ness of Second Church, Boston, with his family, 


- 
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are at their old restful quarters at “The Sands.” 
Mrs. Van Ness’s father, Prof. Sewall of Denver, 
Col., and family are to be with them. 


Mrs. Betsey Weld Everett. 


The long and eventful life of Mrs, Everett, 
who recently passed away, deserves more than a 
simple obituary notice. “ae 

Born in Boston in 1812, she had lived through 
nearly the whole of the last century. From her 
youth she was interested and familiar with all 
the events which make the history of the nine- 
teenth century so important. Most of her life 
was passed in or near her native city. Sur- 
rounded by the influences of family and friends 
and with the best educational advantages of the 
times, she grew to be in womanhood a fine 
type of the old régime, of which there can be 
nothing better. 

In early life she was married to Rev. Oliver 
Capen Everett. They worked together for nearly 
forty years, attending to parish duties and mis- 
sion work and public charities, freely giving 
time and money for the uplifting of humanity. 


‘More than all, they gave themselves in kindly 


sympathy and righteous deeds, proving in their 
ten. the batge their faith in “love to God 
and love to man,” 

the Civil War Mrs. Everett devoted 
herself to the welfare of the soldiers who were 
in the field. She was president of one of the 
first Soldiers’ Aid Societies which was organized. 
She also constantly worked with and for 
the Sanitary Commission. One son had en- 
listed and gone out with his regiment. Through 
him she was able to help the men under his 
command, sending, as opportunity offered, extra 


. clothing and delicacies for the sick, and reading 


j 
y 
; 


* 


matter to cheer them all, “My own offering for 
our own boys,” she would say as a modest excuse 
for doing more than was expected of her. In the 
mean time she and Mr, Everett were looking 
after the soldiers’ families at home. 

Soon the Freedmen’s Aid Society was estab- 
lished, with Gov. John A. Andrew at its head; 
and Mrs. Everett, whose heart and hands seemed 
already full, found room for more. She 
most heartily espoused the cause of the negroes 
in their destitution. She joined the Freedmen’s 
Aid Society, and adopted some of the schools 
and teachers who went to help the contraband. 

For twenty-five years Mrs. Everett was a 
widow. In all that time she never failed in in- 
terest in all that was going on around her, 
giving sympathy to all worthy objects and pe- 
cuniary aid where most needed. Although shut 
in by physical infirmity, when friends visited her, 
they were welcomed with the old hospitality. 
Her mind was always alert, unforgetful, and re- 
sponsive. Truly of such it may be said, “From 
henceforth they may rest from their labors, and 
their works do follow them.” E. H. B. 


Prince Epwarp Istanp. 


Dere and Chere. 


In Germany a school-boy or urchin seen with 
a cigar of cigarette between his lips would 
Feompey be pounced upon by a-vigilant guard- 
ian of the law, and made to suffer condign pun- 
ishment for his temerity. ; 


The capital invested in electrical enterprises 
in the United States is estimated by American 
Trade at four Dillion dollars. We have the 
same authority for the assertion that those in- 
dustries employ more than half a million per- 
sons. 


Several years ago a horde of hairy, yellow 
caterpillars infested the linden-trees in the Phil- 
acy ia Zodlogical Gardens; and the ingenious 
head-keeper let out the South American ant- 
eater, first securing it with a collar and a long 
cord. It started up the trees, and scooped in 
the caterpillars by the dozen with its long, 
sticky poner. is was done three times a 
day, until the caterpillars were exterminated— 
Philadelphia Ledger, 
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Invalid Luxury. 


Our department of Invalid furniture has made 
a great change in the price of the many helpful 
specialties for the aged, the sick and infirm. We 


sell such furniture at very low cost. Always 
think of us in this connection, and it will save 
you money. 


In Invalid Chairs we offer a wide range of 
choice. Our wheel-chairs are made with push 
rims for self-propulsion or with rear handle-bars 
for an attendant. Both are combined, if desired. 

A Carrying Chair is always useful for going up or down stairs; and, with the handles 
removed, it becomes aii ordinary easy-chair. 

For summer cottages we supply cabinets, commodes, and bidets, cots, folding-chairs and 
stools, leg rests, bed tables, and a number of convenient pieces. Send for our Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Invalid Furniture. Sent on receipt of two 2-cent stamps for postage. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
SOUL-POWER. |. _ Hymnal 
A Discussion JUBILATE DEO 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” A Book of Hymns and Tunes 


for Young and Old 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D., penkewikes 
Author of “Essential Man,’ “Essay on Mental Evo- Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 
Wscttone” cs : Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 
PRICE 15 OKNTS. The most recent collection for the use of 


‘ liberal congregations and homes, Designed to 
For sale by booksellers. Sent, pompald, on| meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 


receipt of price, by inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, -| occasions, including many of the more recent 


lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
272 0 Stree «a ew  Boste: yri , ; ; g 
ae _ ee Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. ; 


A second division consists of forty 
MESSAGES OF SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 


Faith, Hope, and Love. |ings ana the nome circle. 


¥ The music is throughout singable, many 
Selections for Every Day in the Year from | familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 


+48 compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
the, Writings ig : English and German sources chiefly. 
JAMES. FREEMAN CLARKE. Price 35 Conts a'Copy. 


PRICE een By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt GEORGE H. ELLIS, 
of price by ‘ 


272 Congress Street, « = - Boston. 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher : 
97 Congress street, - + = weston. | Mr, CHADWICK’S SERMONS 
ay a, " : The Twenty-sixth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
Theodore Parker to a Wonng Man, |= oss len re wn of wr 


fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first ted in the Christian | Now ready: 
Register in 1885, and afte: in leaflet form.» It has 1. Songs in Exile. 
been some time out of print; and from its straight- 2. The Reign of Law. 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, | 3. The Re-birth of Jesus. 
sxligion, is bee calla bt as A beg available tract iP be 4, The Prophetic Soul. 
handed to boys an entered permanently in . Th ley. z a 
the Register Tract Soviaa and may be had at any time. > Phillips ei lg Sac eeniee See 
tM 


The Attentive Soul. 
Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 ots. 


Address Christian Register Aseociation,| | GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
a72 Congress Street, Boston. ‘ a7a Congress Street, - - = Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


If you want to forget all your other sorrows, 
get a pair of tight shoes.— Des Moines Leader. 


Teach not your parent’s parent to extract 
The golden contents of the egg by suction. 
The good old lady can the feat enact 
Quite irrespective of your kind induction, 
Youth's Companion. 


Mrs. Goodsoul (answering ring): “What is it, 
little girl?” Mary: “Please, ma’am, we've lost 
our kitty. She left yesterday, and we’re hunting 
her. We want to know if you have seen a cat 
by the name of Minerva go by your house.”— 
Puck. 


“Children! children! don’t make such a 
frightful noise,” said the mother. “We're play- 
ing omnibus, mamma,” said Mattie, soberly. 
“Yes, I know, dear ; butit isn’t necessary to make 
such a terrible noise.” “Yes, it. is, mamma. 
We’ve got to where Hattie insists on payin’ the 
fare, and so do I.” — 7#d-Bits. 


Pat was a bashful lover; and Biddy was coy, 
but not too coy. “ Biddy,” Pat began, timidly, 
“did yeer iver think av marryin’?”’ “ Sure, 
now, we subject has niver intered me thoughts,” 
demurely replied Biddy. “It’s sorry Oi am,” 
said Pat, turning away. “ Wan minute, Pat!” 


called Biddy, softly. “Ye’ve set me a-thinkin’.” 
Harper's Bazar. 


A bright four-year-old had been told in the 
kindergarten of the beauty of diamonds. So 
Margie went to Mrs. Taylor, and asked to be 
shown hers. A handsome ring was put in her 
hand, and she studied it intently for a few 
minutes, Then, looking up earnestly in Mrs. 
Taylor’s face, she asked, “Which is the diamond, 
the brass or the glass ?” — Selected. 


A little maid with a social nature was anxious 
to come into the parlor when her mother’s friends 
arrived, Finally, mamma said : “ You may come 
in when the ladies are here if you can be quiet, 
and remember that little girls should be seen, not 
heard.” The little one pondered for a moment, 
and then asked, “ But, mamma, what shall I do 
with the mouthful of words I’ve got?” 


A Scottish laird invited an English friénd for | 


some fishing. The Englishman hooked a. fine 
salmon, and in his excitement slipped, and fell 
into the river. The keeper, seeing he was no 
swimmer, was about to drag him ashore, when 
the laird called out: “What are ye aboot, 
Donald? Get haud o’ the rod and look to the 
fish. My friend can bide a wee, but the fish 
winna !’’"—Scottish American. 


Sir Morell Mackenzie at an ‘‘at home” 
chanced to converse with a celebrated authoress, 
who introduced herself with these words: “I am 
John Strange Winter.” Sir Morell did not read 
novels, and gazed at her wonderingly. She 
added, ‘‘‘Bootle’s Baby,’ you know.” “Yes, 
yes, of course,” he answered soothingly. He 
afterward remarked to his hostess that the poor 
lady was very mad, indeed. First she had told 
him that she was a man, then that she was 
somebody’s baby.— Selected. 


A white minister was conducting religious 
services in a colored church in North Carolina, 
and asked an old colored deacon to lead in 
prayer. This is the appeal which the brother in 
black offered for his brother in white: “O Lord, 
gib him de eye ob de eagle, det he spy out sin 
afar off. Glue his hands to the gospel. plough. 
Tie his tongue to de line ob truth. Nail his ear 
to de gospel pole. Bow his head way down be- 
tween his knees, and his knees way down in 
some lonesome, dark, and narrer valley, where 
prayer is much wanted to be made. ’Noint him 
wid de kerosene ile of salvashum and sot him 
on fire.”— Roanoke News. . 
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The Christian Register 
When Visiting : 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE 


adjoining § 
Unitarian Building. 
BEACON ST. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFPICR SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS gee 


LIABILI «+ $30,924,072.41 


secs 27,881,474.14 
$3,043,498.27 


IES." 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F, STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


S. F, TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst, Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebrask: d th 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. saacerah 


8. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building; Boston, Mass. 


DOMINION EUROP 
LINE for. 


Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston. 


oe Ah Organs 


‘MO 
30K & 
TINGS WO, 
BOSTL NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPh @ CHICAGO. 


UII)" ain Office & Works at Ken.<5reen, Mass. 


All Sizes, Latest Improvements. SS Prices. 


QO> 
a 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


CRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens. 


JOHN H. PRAY 
658 


AT MANU- 
FACTURERS 


_S.C. BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
WASHINGTON ST,, 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN -A. BELLOWS. 
WILL REOPEN 4 


Their Boarpinc AnD Day ScHoo. ror Grrts at 115 
Beacon Street, Boston, WEDNESDAY, OCT. 2, 1901. 5 


MISS KIMBALL'S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant home, Excellent instruction. Several courses 
of study. College preparatory. Permanent home a 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application: Worcester, Mass, 


Miss Hyde’s Home School. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
A pleasant home and careful, expert training for 


little girls under twelve years of age. 
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PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘Gis 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 186g. Reference, Rev. KE. E. Hale, D,D, 


Miss IDA F. FOSTE 
Mise CAROLINE Ry GL ARK} Principals, 


PERRY KINDERCARTEN 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


18 Huntington Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
MRS. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY — 


‘Worcester, Mass. 46th session begins Sept. aixth 
Training for University, Scientific School, Business Life, 
The Rt. Rev. Wittram_ Lawrence, D.D i 
JoserH ALDEN SHaw, A.M., Head Master. 


+, Visitor. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL “==%.SEYT0% 


Advantages of a cultured home. Thorough College 
or Tech, preparation, Seven pupils to one instructor. 
References: Mr. T. ALLEN and 2,500 living alumni, * 
Illustrated catalogue. ; . : 


CONCORD SCHOOL 


Concord, Massachusetts. 


Prepares boys for college and scientific school. 
For catalogue address 


Tuomas H. Eckre.pt, Headmaster. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL > 
FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual ~~ 
teaching. Scholarships. < 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


a 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY rr naa tesa, 


every kind. 144 Instruc- 
tors, 1350 Students from 92 Universities, Zi Foreign 
countnes and from 35 Americam States and Terri- 
tories. WILLIAM. F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY fete sconcéand free tae 


Alo fvee rooms and free tui- 
tion in the heart. of 


Boston. Nearly two SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students. _Fifty-fourth Year, opens September 18, 
Address Dean, M.D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. = 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. Fo", College, Graduates — 


fes each. Located close to , 
the Courts. Four hundred ‘SCHOOL OF LAW 
Address Dean, 


students last year. Opens October 2. 


All Gollege Graduates 
are favored in the entrance 


clinical and laboratory SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


facilities. Opens October 3. Address Dean, J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. : 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Five. hundied: 


2 in attendance. 
courses in. great 


variety, Admis- COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination. All 
the bag degrees. Opens September 19. Address 
Dean, W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset Street, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


examination. Exceptional 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY {hilesophical and tterty 
d f A.M. ; a 
Pi'D, For College ORADUATE DEPARTMENT 
graduntes owly. Opens September 19, Address 
Dean, B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset Street. 


& SONS Co... 


BOSTON. 


